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THE ENCHANTED HARP») 

This most gorgeous pageant, at present re- 
ceiving such immense attention and wonder 
from our delighted fellow-citizens, at the popular 
Boston Museum, is founded on a Peruvian le- 
gend, yet related by many aged people of that 
interesting country. The young heir of Orma- 
gen is supposed to have been lost or stolen when 
quite an infant; Koran (Mr. Keach) has been 
found and adopted when a child, by an honest 
farmer, Tacmar (Mr. Cartis), whose young wife, 
his second, Cassana (Mrs. Thoman), vies with 


a 


‘ 


her husband in affection to the orphan boy. 
The great magician Oultanpac (Mr. J. Davies) 
has been devastating the peacefal country for 
many years, and the king Hauina (Mr. Munroe) 
has offered immense rewards for the destruction 
of the monster and his brother Golbuc, likewise 
the hand of his lovely daughter Runac (Mad. 
Radinski.) The brave Koran in part succeeds, 
and is proved of noble birth by the marks of a 
harp on his right arm, but when about to receive 
the “ bright reward of daring valor,” the mar- 
riage is interrupted by an event as terrible as 


strange. It appears that the great object cannot 
be accomplished without the aid of supernatural 
agency ; this of course is afforded at the most 
imminent peril by the Good Genius of the Harp 
(Miss Catler.) The scene taken by our artist 
and presented herewith, is that of the ruby colon- 
nade, where the king gives his daughter, before 
the assembled court, to Koran, who has van- 
quished the commonenemy. Togo further into 
the particulars, would only injure the pleasure 
in witnessing the representation. A slight under- 
plot affords Mr. Warren a chance of making a 


SOENE FROM THE ENCHANTED HARP. AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM, 


rather bad part appear a very prominent and 
excellent one. He is well supported by Miss 
Hart (a very interesting young lady, by-the-by), 
and Mr. Bradley. The piece, on the whole, is 
acted very well—the scenery most magnificent 
and correct,—the music characteristic, and most 
admirably arranged—and the mechanical part 
cannot be bettered anywhere. The dresses and 
properties reflect the highest credit on the artists 
gaged, while of course the stage arrangements 
etc., etc., evince the usual care and completeness 
of that department of the Museum. 
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CHAPTER 


The hunter's eyes flashed with a sparkling 
light as he saw this movement, and with a quick, 
powerful blow of his ponderous fist he laid the 
villain at his feet; then he took from his pocket 
a number of deer-hide thongs with which he 
firmly bound the fallen man’s ankles, and then 
pinioned his arms behind him. Having accom- 
plished this he raised Gilman to his feet, set him 
against a tree, and with a long stout thong the 
hnnter bound him to the trunk in an upright 
posture. 

Gilman swore and raved, threatened and en- 
treated, but all to no effect. The old hunter 
was inflexible in his purpose, and as soon as he 
had accomplished it he took up his rifle and 
started off, remarking, as he did so: 

“Don’t fret, Master Gilman. I'll release you 
when I come back.” 

“You necdn’t trouble yourself,” returned the 
villain, with an oath. 

“Q, it’s no trouble, I assure you ; and besides, 
I may want your company back to Jamestown.” 

“*T will be sorry company for you,” said Gil- 
man. 

“ Rather disreputable, 1 grant,” coolly return- 
ed Chiron, and as he spoke he passed on, but 
yet for a long distance he could hear the bound 
villain’s curses and imprecations mingled with 
hissing groans of rage and disappointment. 


CHAPTER XVL 
A DARK PLOT IS BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


Wirs long and rapid strides the old hunter 
retraced his steps towards the cot, and as he ap- 
proached it he bent his eyes about him to sce if 
he could observe anything stirring ; but nothing 
unusual met his gaze, and he had almost begun 
to think that Gilman’s companions had also gone, 
when the piteous whinings and howlings of 
the hounds fell upon his ear, and upon hastening 
up to the spot he found that they had been shut 
up within their kennel. With a powerful pull 
at the door he tore it open, and the hounds, find- 
ing themselves thus released, sprang out with a 
bound, and seeming at once to recognize their 
deliverer, they crouched wistfully at his feet. 

Chiron was just in the act of patting one of 
the dogs upon the head when a sharp, agonizing 
ery struck upon his ear, and, as though a knife 
had been driven to his heart, did he start around 
and spring towards the house. He darted for 
the front door, and throwing it quickly open he 
entered the front room. The sight that met his 
gaze seemed for the instant to freeze him to the 
spot. Poor Morgiana Chester was upon her 
knees—the tears were streaming almost in tor- 
rents down her pale cheeks, and with clasped 
hands she was begging of the man who stood 
above her not to drag her from her home. 
There was no anger, no rage upon her features ; 
but from out her upturned eyes there gleamed a 
look of prayerfal, imploring misery that might 
have melted the heart of a stone. 

The man who was thus driving the poor ma- 
niac mother to distraction was the villain Col- 
ton, and near him, but seeming to take no active 
part in the scene, stood a man whom Chiron had 
never before seen, but who, ffom his garb, ap- 
peared to be a physician. 

“Come, up, I say,” exclaimed Colton, as he 
grasped the woman's arm. “Give us no more 
of your prating. I don’t know your husband, 
and I don't know as you ever had one; but 
we'll take you to a better plape than this.” 


Chiron only hesitated at the door for a mo- 
ment. He saw the tears as they coursed down 
Morgiana’s cheeks, and he saw her pure white 
bosom as it heaved with the agony of her terror- 
wrought soul—and he saw, too, that sacrilegious 
grasp that held the quivering flesh of her snowy 
arm. He spoke not a word, and the only sound 
he made as he stepped forward was the sharp 
creaking of his grating teeth. But the hunter’s 
movement was quick, and clenching his massive 
fist he hurled, with all his powerful might, a 
blow at the head of the cowardly villain. Colton 
dodged as his eye caught the movement of the 
old hunter, and the blow which had been intend- 
ed for his head fell upon his bare neck! 

The unfeeling, remorseless villain sank upon 
the floor like a flimsy bag, and in another mo- 
ment the purple tide of life burst forth from his 
mouth and nostrils. He moved not, nor did he 
utter a groan, for even as the lightning’s flash 
dies in the heavens had the coward’s spark of 
life gone out! 

Morgiana Chester started to her feet, and even 
her shattered mind seemed to comprehend that 
she was once more free. She gazed up into the 
face of Chiron, and as he instinctively opened 
his arms she fell forward upon his bosom. ‘The 
stout man dropped a silent tear upon her head, 
and, influenced by a power which he could not 
control, he imprinted upon her marble-like brow 
a warm kiss. 


“Look up, sweet Morgiana,” he murmured, 


. as he placed his hand upon her head. “Look 


up, for you are safe.” 

“ Safe,” repeated the poor woman, gazing up 
into Chiron’s features with a vacant look. 
“Surely no one would harm me; and yet, but 
even now, that bad man said he would take me 
hence—that he would take me from my home; 
but he did not mean it, for I have lived many 
years, and no one ever found it in his heart to 
harm me. Yet, methinks his voice sounded 
harsh, and he grasped me by the arm even ti!l 
my poor flesh was sorely pained. He must have 
had a bad heart. Where is he?” 

Almost unconsciously, ‘as Morgiana spoke, 
the old hunter's eye wandered to the spot where 
lay the yet warm corse of the stricken villain. 
Hers followed, and as she beheld the inanimate 
body a strange light beamed athwart her coun- 
tenance, and in a touching, melting tone, she 
murmured : 

“See! see! The poor man weeps, and O, 
how deeply from out his heart must come that 
fount of tears, for see! they are red, even like 
blood! He moves not, neither does his bosom 
swell and fall with the flow and ebb of breath. 
Sir!——He does not answer me. Then that is 
not a fount of tears—’tis blood, and he is dead ! 
God has stricken him, even as he did the host 
of Pharaoh; and he must have been a bad man, 
or God would have let him live. Hold my head, 
sir, for ‘tis weak. See! the dead man moves! 
He rises! O, save me! save me!” 

The excitement of the scenes through which 
she had just passed had proved too much for 
the shattered mind of Morgiana Chester, and 
with a deep groan she sank heavily upon the 
arm of the hunter. Old Elpsey had been a si- 
lent, though deeply interested, spectator of the 
scene, and as she saw her mistress faint she 
sprang eagerly forward. 

“Take her to her bed, Elpseyjggeid Chiron, 
as he resigned Morgiana’s inani form into 
the hands of the faithfal servant, “and bathe 
her brow with cool water. She will soon re- 
cover.” 


The" old woman lifved the airy form of her 
mistress in her arms and easily deposited her 
burden upon the bed within the small sleeping- 
room, and as soon as Chiron had seen Morgiana 
thus cared for he turned towards the stranger, 
who had been standing near the window. 

“ Now, sir,” said the old hunter, looking with 
anything but a joy-inspiring courtéfance upon 
the object of his question, “when are you 
here ?” 

The stranger quailed before the glance of 
Chiron, and an ashy pallor overspread his fea- 
tures. 

“Don’t kill me! For God’s sake, don’t!” he 
uttered in fear fraught tones. 

“ Answer my question, sir,” thundered the gi- 
ant hunter, advancing a step and raising his 
finger. 

“Spare me; and I will,” tremblingly returned 
the stranger. 

“Then speak, and at once. Why came ye 
here ?” 

“T came to help remove a crazy woman.” 

“ And who are you? What are you ?” 

“ A physician, sir.” 

“ And, after what you had seen of that poor 
woman’s state of mind, did you still think of 
removing her? After you had seen her upon 
her bended knees, with her hands clasped in 
agony, her cheeks flowing with tears, and her 
plaintive voice awoke to earnest prayer, did you 
then think of removing her—of dragging her 
from her home?” 

The physician trembled in silence. 

“ Speak, sir, and answer me!” 

“ J—J—sir, was not the principal in this mat- 
ter. He who lies there had the lead. I only 
came professionally.” 

“ Professionally !” repeated Chiron, in a tone 
of the utmost irony. “And pray, sir, to what 
end was your profession enlisted ?” 

“T was sent, sir, to see if the woman was ac- 
tually crazy.” 

“ And what was your decision ?” 

The physician shrank from the question with 
a dread that was manifest in every feature of his 
countenance, but Elpsey, who was at that mo- 
ment passing through the room with a pan of 
water, helped him. 

“Massa Chiron,” she said, “dat man say dat 
my missus was stark, starin’ mad, an’ dat dey 
must take her off. Dat’s what he say.” 

“Leok ye, thou creeping, Wing, miserable Es- 
culapian, dost see that form at my feet?” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the physician, quaking with 
fear, as he gazed upon the corse of Colton. 

“Then mark me,” said Chiron, suddenly 
changing his tone to a low, deep whisper, which 
seemed like the premonitory rumbling of an 
earthquake, “if you do not answer such ques- 
tions as I ask, and that, too, without prevarica- 
tion, you shall sleep by the side of your villan- 
ous companion in guilt. Now, sir, were not Gil- 
man, Colton and yourself lurking about here for 
half an hour before I started off towards the 
woods ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Did you know when Gilman started off 
after me ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Now, what was his object in following me? 
Quick, sir.” 

The physician’s legs seemed almost ready to 
give way beneath his weight as he returned : 

“It was to—kill—yon, sir!” 

“So I thought,” said the hunter, while a dark 
smile flitted across his features. ‘“ And now, sir, 
who sent you three on this errand ?” 

The man hesitated. Chiron pointed signifi- 
cantly down to the cold corse. 

“Tt was Mr. Berkley.” 

“So I thought again. And he paid you well 
for your part of the job.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ And made you pledge your honor that you 
would keep the mission a secret.” 

* Yes sir.” 

A scornful laugh broke from the lips of the 
old hunter, and the word “honor” dwelt upon 
his tongue. 

“Well, well,” uttered Chiron, after he had 
gazed upon the cowering physician for a moment 
or two, “though "twere not safe to trust much 
upon the pledge of sugh a security, yet I wot 
that Roswell Berkley litthedreamed of the test- 
fire to which your honor would be put. But 
answer me one more question. What was to 
have been done with this woman, had you suc- 
ceeded in dragging her hence ?” 

“T don't know, sir. Mr. Berkley said he would 


manage that if we would only make out to bring 
her to him.” 

“O, the double-dyed villain,” murmured Chi- 
ron, as he clenched his fists tightly together. 
“ But never mind, his punishment is even now 
hanging over his head; and "tis one, too, of 
which he little dreams.” Then turning once 
more to the physician, he asked: “What path 
did you take in coming here this morning ?” 

“We came up from the Chickahoming.” 

“And can you find your way back by the 
same path ?” 

“ Yes, I think I can.” 

“Then go. There is the door, sir; and if 
ever you cross its threshold again it will be as 
the gate of your tomb. Begone, sir!” 

“But Gilman—where—” 

“ Begone, I say!” thundered Chiron, “but be- 
fore you go let me advise you not to see Mr. 
Berkley for the present, for it might lead to 
something unpleasant.” 

The physician crept tremblingly to the door, 
then turned to take one more look at the body 
of his fallen companion, and then, with a quick, 
but nervous, unsteady step, he started off. 

“ He goes not out by the river path, and so he 
will not release Gilman. °*Tis well,” muttered 
Chiron to himself, as the form of the departing 
villain disappeared in the thick wood ; and then 
turning to where lay the form of the fallen man, 
he murmured : 

“So, so, Master Colton, you've paid heavily 
for youggins, though I meant not that it should 
have ied thus. However, the world is better 
off withOnt you, and I shall not waste grief for 
what I have done.” 


As he spoke he laid the stiff corse upon his 
shoulder, and passing out the back way he took 
a spade, and went forth into the forest to pre- 
pare the last earthly resting-place for the stricken 
villain. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A JUST RETRIBUTION. 


Wuew Chiron returned to the house, after 
having disposed of Colton’s body, he found that 
Mrs. Chester had recovered from her swoon, and 
that she seemed to have but little recollection 
of what had passed. She spoke of being dragged 
from her home, and of the man she had seen 
dead upon the floor, but her mind dwelt upon 
the scene rather as the memory of a dream than 
as a reality, and Chiron felt glad that it was so, 
for otherwise she might have suffered exceed- 
ingly. Now, however, she was calm and tran- 
quil, and while the fatal affair of the morning 
seemed to pass entirely from her mind she dwelt 
with a peculiar sadness upon the absence of her 
son ; but the old hunter assured her that he would 
soon bring Orlando back to her, and then taking 
one more long and earnest gaze upon Morgi- 
ana’s beautiful features, he beckoned for Elpsey 
to follow him, and quitted the apartment. 

“Did you ever fire a rifle?” asked Chiron, as 
soon as he got into the kitchen. 

“O, yes, I fire Massa Rolando’s.” 

Chiron went to the beckets above the fire- 
place, where one of the young man’s rifles hung, 
and having found that it was loaded, he poured 
in fresh priming, and handing it to Elpsey, he 
said : 

“There, keep that rifle handy, and if you are 
again assailed before I return, do not fear t use 
it. Call the hounds into the house, and keep 
them here, for they can help you much. But, 
he continued, as he noticed the old woman’s 
countenance was beginning to lengthen with 
new fear, “ you need not be under any apprehen- 
sions, for there is in all probability no one left 
to harm you. The villain who has set these 
minions on will not dare. to come himself, nor 
will he dare to trust many more with his dark 
secret ; and besides, I think he will not learn of 
the failure of this attempt until I have him safe- 
ly within the hands of justice. I go now to seek 
Orlando, and perhaps by to-morrow he will be 
here. You need not fear, but still ‘tis safo 
enough to be prepared.” 

Elpsey seemed somewhat relieved by the as- 
surance of Chiron, and she promised that she 
would be on her guard, and in a few moments 
more the old hunter passed through the front 
door and started for the river. His step was 
easy, and his countenance was moulded in a 
cast of deep satisfaction, for he believed that he 
had pow crushed the power of Berkley, and that 
the way was clear for the release of Orlando. 
The villain whom he had left leashed in the 


woods he intended to take with him . 2 
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town, and, through the influence of Sir Oliver, 
have him at once lodged in jail. 

With such thoughts passing rapidly through 

-his mind, and occasionally murmuring, in bro- 
ken, hurried sentences, to himself, the hunter 
hurried on. As he approached the spot where 
he had left Gilman he stopped a moment to 
hear if the villain was yet cursing, but all was 
quiet, even to a deathly stillness, and with the 
sudden thought that his prisoner had escaped, 
Chiron darted quickly forward. 

As the old hunter approached the tree the 
sight that met his gaze made him start. There 
lay the stiff, extended form of Gilman, his face 
all black and swollen, his eyes protruding from 
their sockets, and his head bent forward upon 
his breast. The villain had attempted to escape 
by working his body downward so as to clear 
the thong that bound him to the tree. He had 
settled his way down until the thong slipped 
over his breast, but here his feet appeared to 
have slipped out from under him, thus bringing 
the whole of his weight, upon the relentless 
thong, directly across his neck! The ground 
was gently sloping from the tree, and though 
the green, mossy turf showed marks of a fierce 
struggle for the regaining of his former position, 
yet the doomed man appeared not to have gain- 
ed a single inch of vantage. 

For several minutes Chiron gazed in silence 
upon the fearful scene before him, for it seemed 
to be the work of a power higher than his own. 

“Master Gilman,” murmured they hunter to 
himself, “the finger of an outraged God has 
settled upon thee. I meant not that you should 
have died yet, for I had use for thee, and I was 
willing that your insulted country should have 
had the hanging of thee. But it’s done, for 
you've hung yourself, and my soul is washed 
from your blood.” 

As Chiron spoke he drew his knife from its 
sheath and cut the thong. The body rolled 
heavily down the slope, and as it settled at the 
hunter’s feet he grasped it by the collar of the 
frock and dragged it within the bushes, and hav- 
ing covered it over with leaves, he started once 
more on his way. The more Chiron thought of 
the strange manner in which Gilman and Colton 
had come to their deaths, the more was he satis- 
fied with the result, and by the time he had 
reached the spot where his canoe had been se- 
cured he thanked his fortune that he was thus 
rid of the two villains. 

With powerful strokes the hunter propelled 
his frail bark down the river, and upon reaching 
the residence of Sir Oliver he urged his canoe 
in shore and leaped upon the sand. He found 
the baronet in his study, together with his wife 
and daughter. 

“ Ah, Sir Oliver,” exclaimed Chiron, as soon 
as he had answered the compliments with which 
he was welcomed, “the work goes nobly on. I 
have the villain fast, and to-morrow I may need 
your assistance. This day, sir, has been a scene 
of strange occurrences, and to-morrow, with your 
assistance, we will have young Chester released 
from his prison.” 

“ Released !—to-morrow !” uttered Sir Oliver. 

“ Yes, and why not?” 

“Why not? Did you not release him last 
night ?” 

“Who ?” 

“ Orlando Chester.” 

“©, no; when I spoke about releasing him, I 
meant not to do it as soon as that, for I shall 
need your assistance.” 

“ And do you mean to say that you have not 
released him ?” said the baronet, in an amare 
meaning tone. 

“Of course I have not,” returned Chiron, in 
surprise. “ Since I saw you last I have not been 
below here. But what mean you ?” 

« Orlando Chester has escaped from the jail— 
that is certain,” answered Sir Oliver. 

“No,no! That were imnossible !” exclaimed 
the old hunter, while a sudden shade of anguish 
passed over his features. “You must have been 
misinformed.” 

true.” asserted the baronet, a 
troubled look, “for couriers have already been 
dispatched in search of him. This morning his 
cell was found empty and the bars of his window 
had been forced from their sockets.” 

“But he could not have escaped unaided,” 
said Chiron, in a tone that bore a slight shade 
of hope that he had done so. 

“No. There were marks of a ladder below 
his window, and also the footprints of two be- 


“Then,” uttered Chiron, while a fearful con- 
vulsion shook his frame, “’tis the work of an 
enemy. Orlando has fallen into an adroitly laid 
snare. The black-hearted villain who has per- 
secuted him knew that he could not sustain his 
charge, and he has adopted some new plan for 
the youth’s ruin. Listen, sir, and I will tell you 
what hasyappened this morning, and then you 
may judge for yourself.” 

Thereupon Chiron related to the baronet all 
that had transpired; and as he closed his story, 
Sir Oliver seemed too deeply struck with indig- 
nation and wonder to make any reply ; but Ada 
sprang forward and grasping the old hunter by 
the arm, she cried, in a tone of touching agony : 

“O,save him! savehim! Bring him back to 
me, and I will bless you ever.” 

Chiron gazed with mingled anguish and pity 
into the fair features that beamed upon him, 
and laying his hand upon Ada’s smooth brow, 


he said: 
“ Sweet, faithful girl, if the earth holds the 


youth I will find him, or I will lay down my 
life in the search. I love him, too.” 

“O, bless you, bless you!” murmured the gen- 
tle, grief-stricken girl, and then bursting into 
tears, she fell upon her knees and pillowed her 
head in her mother’s lap. 

By this time Sir Oliver had recovered his 
composure, and after gazing a moment upon the 
bending form of his child, he said: 

* Seek him out, Chiron, and if I can render 
assistance you may command me.” 

“T thank you, sir,” returned Chiron. “But 
tell me—were there no traces by which to tell 
the way the prisoner took ?” 

“ They were traced only to the river,” answer- 
ed the baronet. 

For some timie the hunter remained in deep 
thought, but at length he started himself from 
his reverie, and taking his cap in his hand, he 
said : 

“When I came here I thought my work was 
almost done, but now, alas! I fear me that new 
obstacles are in my way. I'll surmount them, 
though, and you, Sir Oliver, shall be advised of 
my success.’ Then turning to Ada, he con- 
tinued : 

“ Cheer up, lady, for all is not yet so dark but 
that some light gleams upon us; and when that 
light gleams in its full lustre upon you, you will 
be astonished and pleased with its effulgence. 
I must go now, but I will return to-morrow 
morning and give you the result of my investi- 
gation.” 

As the old hunter ceased speaking he took his 
leave and withdrew, and as soon as he was once 
more in his canoe, he plied himself with all his 
might. He had not expressed in the presence 
of the baronet’s family all the fears he felt; but 
now that he was alone, his countenance worked 
and flashed in fearful anguish. His own life 
had been optnly and boldly aimed at, and why 
might not the same evil hand be aimed at the life 
of young Chester? It was the first time Chiron 
had given the thought a home in his bosom, but 
now that he had conceived it, it grew stronger 
and stronger, until it became almost a belief. 

The hunter landed at the jail, and ere long he 
had a fall confirmation of the youth’s abduction 
from his cell. He examined the footprints in 
the jail-yard, then traced them to the river; but 
from the officers of the prison he could learn 
ngthing new, and with his heart tortured by a 
thousand fearful emotions, he started for the 
town. Could Chiron have been assured at that 
moment that Orlando lived, he would have been 
happy, and scarcely have held a fear; but in his 
heart he felt a sad ee that such was not 
the case. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ENTRAPMENT. 


Ler us now return to our youthful hero 
whom we left just after his escape from the jail. 
The boat was rowed swiftly down the river, and 
though Orlando repeatedly asked to be informed 
whither they were conveying him they answered 
him not. At length, as the boat turned a point 
of'land that projected into the stream, the youth 
caught sight of a heavy brig that lay at anchor 
only a short distance below, and in an instant 
the whole truth flashed across his mind, and 
springing from his seat he exclaimed, while his 
eyes flashed fire : 

“Put me ashore, or I will sink the boat, and 
you with it. You have betrayed me, villains, 
but you shall not succeed !” 

“Keep quiet, my young sir,” said Nolan. 
“ We aint going to hurt you. 


“But do you mean to convey me on board 
that brig ?” . 

“ Guess we shall stop there for the present.” 

“Then turn your boat's “head towards the 
shore, or I'll jump and swim for it.” 

“ You can try it,” coolly returned Nolan, as he 
drew a heavy pistol from his pocket and cocked 
it. 

Orlando settled back upon his thwart with a 
groan, while Nolan laid the pistol down by his 
side and resumed his oar. The youth had no 
weapon, and no means of procuring one, and 
from the manner of his companion he was as- 


if he attempted to escape. He was not foolish 
enough to risk his life without even a hope of 
ultimate success, though he was now fully con- 
vineed that he had been cruelly deceived and 
betrayed. 

Shortly after Orlando had reseated himself he 


saw a boat put off from the brig and start up | 


the river. The moon was yet shining, and as 
the boat came nearer our hero thought he recog- 
nized the man who occupied the stern-sheets. 
Ere long the boats met and the young hunter 
saw, in the person of him who had caught his 
attention, Mr. Roswell Berkley! That gentle- 
man nodded his head in a significant manner to 
Nolan, and a dark, lowering smile rested upon 
his countenance, as his glance fell upon the 


prisoner. 
At that moment, Orlando could not have 


spoken if he would, for his soul was too full of 
indignation. He hed no difficulty now in know- 
ing into whose power he had fallen, and he 
really felt that his case was almost hopeless ; 
yet he resolved to be quiet—to maintain a 
steady, unmoved demeanor, and not allow his 
anger, under any circumstances, to betray him 
into needless danger, hoping thereby to move 
the more kindly feelings of his guardians, and 
be the better able to take advantage of the first 
opportunity that might present itself for his 


escape. 
When the boat at length hauled up under the 


gangway of the brig the youth was requested to 
step on board, and with a readiness which some- 
what astonished his companions he obeyed 
The men were already at the windlass, the gas- 
kets and furling-lines were cast off, and the sails 
were hanging loose in the buntlines. 

“Mr. Chester, I believe,” said the captain, 
who stepped down from the raised quarter-deck, 
as the youth came on board. 

“That’s my name,” returned Orlando, in a 
mild tone, at the same time casting his eyes 
about the deck. He was not much acquainted 
with marine tactics, but yet he knew from the 
appearance of thihgs about him that the vessel 
was being gotten underweigh. 

“ So we are to have you for a passenger,” con- 
tinued the captain. 

“T know nothing of it, sir. I have been be- 
trayed into my present position ; and, as you see 
I am without the means of resistance, of course 
I must submit to the will of him who has 
brought this about.” 

“ Better be here than on the gallows,” said the 
captain, with a tinge of sarcasm in his voice. 

“ Whether my present position is for good or 
for evil to myself and those who depend on me, 
I trust that you will not taunt me or trifle with 
my feelings. I know, sir, why I am brought 
hither, and I know, too, at whose will. The 
gallows stood not in my path.” 

The captain’s countenance assumed a less 
chilling tone as the youth thus spoke, and with 
more of forbearance in his manner, he said: 

“ All I know about the matter is, that you are 
put here to escape the gallows, and if that 
offends you, I can’t help it.” 

“T am not offended at what you have said,” 
replied Orlando. ‘ I know that I am your pris- 
oner, and that for the present I must obey the 
will of those who have only a physical power 
over me, but I only ask that [ may be treated as 
a man.” 

“I'm glad you know so much, for I sha’n’t 
have the disagreeable news to break to you,” 
said the captain, in a careless tone. “ So if you 
know you're a prisoner, of course you'll expect 
to be treated like one.” 

“Tf I treat others kindly I shall expect the 
same in return.” 

“Of course; we sha’n't make you miserable 
if we can §elp it.” 

“There is one question I should like to ask,” 
said the youth. 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ Where do you intend to carry me ?” 

“ Really, Mr. Chester, I coulda’t tell you.” 


At this moment the anchor was reported to 
be a-peak, and the captain started back to the 
quarter-deck to attend to making sail. Our he- 
ro, though but little acquainted with the world, 
could not fail to see that the commander of the 
brig was a man capable of any sort of villany, 
and that he was a fit tool for the execution of 
Berkley’s purposes, and in his heart he resolved 
that he would embrace the first opportunity to 
escape from his clutches, even though death 
stared him in the face upon the attempt. 

The brig was soon on her way towards the 


| mouth of the river, and shortly after th 
sured that they would not hesitate to shoot him | hed been stowed Gioia as Pee 
| which had been prepared for him beneath the 


| cover of the long-boat. 


The night passed slow- 
ly and heavily away, and from what our hero 
could hear of the conversation of the men, he 
found that it was the general impression among 
the crew that he was actually taken on board to 
save his neck from the gallows. At first he 
thought of making them understand his case, 
but he soon saw that such a course would only 
be likely to make his situation worse, and he at 
length resolved to keep his counsel to himself. 

When the youth got out upon the deck in the 
morning the brig had cleared the bay, and Cape 
Henry bore upon the starboard quarter. He 
gazed back upon the land that just lifted its 
blue, vapory bosom to view beyond the jaws of 
the bay, and he thought of those he was leaving 
behind—of those from whom he was beittg thus 
separated, and perhaps’ forever! He fancied he . 
saw the tears coursing down the pale cheeks of 
his poor maniac mother, and he could hear her 
piteous moans as she gradually should awake to 
the knowledge that she had no son! Then the 
sweet form of his loved Ada rose to his view, 
and he found a new pang in his heart as he 
thought of her. Less and less distinet grew the 
inner shore, until at length it seemed to sink 
into the bosom of the ocean between the two 
capes; and when the youth could no longer 
gaze upon it, he turned back towards his rough 
resting-place, and laying his hands upon the 
side of the boat he bent his brow upon them. 
Again the picture of his mother came before his 
mind, and, with his heart almost rending with 
anguish, he gave way to his grief, and the bitter, 
burning tears of a soul without hope started 
forth from his eyes. 

“Come, come, Mr. Chester, you'd better go 
to the galley and get some grub,” said some one 
who came up and touched him upon the back. 

Orlando turned and beheld Dick Nolan. 

“ Nolan,” said he, as he wiped the tears from 
his cheeks, “ why did you deceive me so ?” 

“ How ?” coolly returned the sailor. 

“ By telling me that Chiron had sent for me, 
and that I was to be carried to my mother.” 

“O, I was only obeyin’ orders, sir. That’s 
what I was directed to tell you if I couldn’t 
make you budge without; so you wont blame 
me, sir.” 

“ Nolan,” said the youth, in a tone of anguish 
so touching, and so sweetly melancholy, that 
the old sailor started, “suppose that you had a 
mother—one whom you loved as your own life, 
and whose every drop of joy was derived from 
you. Suppose that misfortune had shattered 
that mother’s mind, and that you alone could. 
give peace to her soul, or shed a ray of sunlight 
across her path, would you, when calling to 
mind that fond mother’s bitter agony—when 
dwelling upon her tears and prayers, and pic- 
turing her sad loneliness, blame him who had 
lent himself an instrument to tear you from her? 
Could you feel it in your heart to think he had 
been unkind ?” 

Dick Nolan could have withstood a torrent of 
curses and abuse with right good will, but this 
attack touched him at a defenceles point, and he 
turned away his head. In a moment, however, 
he turned back, and in a tone made tremulons 
by the calling up of his better feelings, he said : 

“Vm sorry for you, but I couldn’: help it; 
though perh&ps if I had known ail this before, I 
might have done differently. But it’s too late 
now to cry fur the milk, for it’s all spilt. Come, 
you can have your breakfast now.” 

“ No, Nolan, I have no appetite for food now.” 

The sailor gazed a moment into the sad, 
pensive features of the youth, and something 
like a shade of pitying sorrow passed over his 
bronzed features, as he silently turned away. 

* Ah,” murmured Orlando to himself, as he 
was left alone, “how easy a thing it is to touch 
the human heart if there be one generons spark 
left within it: Now. had I given way to passion, 
or berated that man for the vart he had taken 
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against me, he would have exulted in my down- 
fall, and only returned me anger for anger; but 
now he pities me, and pity is surely generous. 
It I can make no friends, I will at least endeavor 
to make no new enemies.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BUCCANEER. 


For three days the brig stood on in an cast- 
erly direction, and during that time the young 
hunter had been constantly on the watch. 
There had been but little said to him, though he 
had been allowed a free range of the decks, and 
as yet he had been enabled to gain but little in- 
telligence with regard to his destination. It was 
between nine and ten o'clock on the evening of 
the third day that Orlando turned into his bunk 
beneath the cover of the long-boat, and endeav- 
ored to compose himself to sleep. Nearly an 
hour had he lain thus, but no sleep had as yet 
visited his eyelids, though a sort of dreamy, 
troubled forgetfulness had begun to creep over 
him, when the sound of voices directly below 
him aroused him to a state of consciousness. 
One of them he recognized as Nolan’s, and as he 
heard his own name pronounced he placed his 
ear nearer to the edge of the boat. 

“TI really pity the poor fellow,” said Nolan, in 
reply to something that had been said, “and if 
I'd have known what they were goin’ to do with 
him, blow me if I'd have had anything to do 
with it.” 

“It’s a curious affair, any how,” remarked an- 
other. “I can’t see why a quiet chap like him 
should trouble anybody. Why, he don’t look as 
though he’d harm a mouse.” 

“O, as for that,” returned Nolan, “ you'd find 
him a hard customer at a pinch—rather a dan- 
gerous man to trifle with on equal ground. 
Bat, you know, even a child may sometimes be 
in theway. I rather think the youngster knows 
too much for them shore chaps, and for that 
they want to get him out of the way.” 

“But where are they goin’ to carry him?” 
asked a third speaker. 

“ Well, if I should just put this and that to- 
gether, I think I could hit pretty near the truth,” 
answered Nolan. 

“Then put it together, Dick.” 

“ Well, I s’pose you know all our cargo of to- 
bacco is shipped for England.” 

“Te” 

“ And don’t you see that we're steering off to 
the south’rd of that ?” 

“ Yes, I noticed it.” 

“ Well, now we have no earthly reason for 
such a course, unless it be to leave part of our 
cargo at some other port. I heard the captain 
—you'll be mum, shipmates.” 

“ Yes,” replied three or four voices. 

“Then I heard the captain sayin’ something 
to the mate yesterday about the coast of Africa, 
and about white slaves. Now can’t you guess ?” 

For a few moments all was silent, but at 
length a low murmur of surprise, slightly tinged 
with disapprobation, fell from the lips of the 
men, and in a moment more Nolan said: 

“ Now keep dark, and let things go on as they 
may. I'm sorry for the poor fellow, for if my 
suspicions are correct he’ll have a hard time of 
it; but we can’t help it now—it’s none of our 
business. —sh! Here comes the mate. Mum's 
the word.” 

Orlando Chester sank back upon his pillow, 
and an audible groan escaped from his lips. 
He had feared death, but now such a fate would 
have seemed comparatively light. He had no 
doubt, from what he had heard, that he was to 
be sold into slavery! All thoughts of sleep 
were banished from his mind, and long did he 
ponder upon what he had heard ; but at length 
the feeling came over him that such a diabolical 
plan could not be carried out against him. Up 
through all his doubts and fears there then 
struggied a hope that a way of escape might yet 
be opened before him, and he gradually wrought 
his mind into a state of comparative calm. He 
resolved that he would not, by a word or look, 
betray his knowledge of the fiendish purpose 
held against him, but thet he would, by every 
means in his power, endeavor to cultivate the 
friendship and good wili of the crew, and then, 
when the crisis should come, he would arm him- 
self and stake his life for the result. God and 
right were on his side, and with a heart now 
bent to a firm purpose, the youth ere long 
passed into the land of dreams. 

When Orlando awoke in the morning the sun 


and the crew were all on deck. Near the wheel 
stood the captain, with his spy-glass in his hand, 
and huddled around him were the two mates 
and some half dozen of the men. The brig was 
steering §. 8. E., with the wind quite fresh from 
the westward, so that she took it full upon the 
quarter, and with her starboard studding-sails 
set she was dashing along through the water at 
a rapid rate. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked our hero of 
one of the men who was passing along the 
gangway. 

* There’s a sail in sight, that’s all,” returned 
the man thus addressed. 

As the sailor spoke he pointed with his finger 
over the weather beam, and after gazing in that 
direction a few moments the youth made out a 
small white speck just visible to the naked eye 
above the horizon. There seemed nothing 
strange about the circumstance, however, and, 
without bestowing further thought upon it, he 
went to the galley after his breakfast. The fore- 
noon passed away without any occurrence 
worthy of note; but shortly after dinner Orlan- 
do’s attention was arrested by the strange man- 
ner of the captain, who was eVidently laboring 
under some powerful excitement, and walking 
aft he followed the commander's glass, and 
found that the sail he had seen in the morning 
was only about a quarter of a mile distant, com- 
ing down with all her canvass set. She was a 
brigantine, and for the first time the young man 
noticed that she carried guns. ; 

“ Chester,” said the captain, as he noticed the 
form of his prisoner, “step this way. Do you 
see that brigantine ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Well, what do you take her to be ?” 

“ Perhaps a pirate,” said Orlando, as for the 
first time the thought passed through his mind. 

“And you are right. Now what do you in- 
tend to do ?” 

“ If any one seeks to harm me I shall endeavor 
to defend myself,” returned Orlando. 

“May I be shot if you don’t take it coolly,” 
uttered the captain, not a little surprised at the 
perfect coolness of the young man. 

“ And why should I not? No benefit can re- 
sult from any undue excitement; and besides, I 
know not that I have much to choose between 
my present situation and the one that may be 
threatened by a capture of our vessel.” 

“ But you will fight in behalf of the brig, will 
you not ?” asked the captain. 

“T have no arms, sir.” 

“ We have plenty on board, so you need not 
fear on that account.” ; 

“Then you may arm me, sir, and if my own 
judgment tells me that my portion of strength is 
necessary for the defence of your crew, I will 
use it. I have no desire to see these ocean rob- 
bers trample upon the rights of others, for hu- 
man right is sacred, and he who would abuse it 
deserves a just retribution.” 

The young hunter spoke in a low, meaning 
tone, and the eyes of the captain fell to the 
deck as he met the keen glance of the speaker. 
He read at once the meaning of the language, 
and though anything like repentance or sorrow 
might never enter his soul, yet he could not but 
realize his own baseness and shame in the pres- 
ence of one like his prisoner. He did not care 
to encounter the gaze of the youth at that mo- 
ment, so, raising his glass to his eye, he took 
another look at the approaching brigantine. 

“Mr. Cowley,” said the captain to his first 
mate, “the pirates are aiming their long gun. 
Call the men aft and distribute thearms. Look 
well to the pistols.” 

“Then you are determined to resist - 
said the matoyim 4 tone that betfayed 
ble fear. 

“We must do it,” returned the captain, exhib- 
iting a quantity and quality of courage that 
must have cost a strong effort in its production. 
“T know the character of those men too well. 
They never leave live men to tell tales against 
them.” 

The mate shuddered as he thought of the 
coming conflict, but he strove hard to keep his 
fear to, himself, and calling upon one or two of 
the mefi, he went below to bring up the arms. 

The brig’s crew consisted, all told, of eighteen 
men, Orlando making nineteen, and ere long 
each man was armed with a heavy cutlass and a 
brace of pistols. Our hero readily took the wea- 
pons which the mate handed to him, but he did 
it with no fixed purpose, only he felt that his 
own life should be sold as dearly as possible, 
As soon as the men were all armed, the captain 
called them aft and explained to them the situ- 


ation in which they were placed—he knew that 
if the pirates captured the brig, the crew would 
be mercilessly put to death ; and he appealed to 
his sailors to sell their lives at a dear cost. 
They could but die, and they had better die like 
men than be killed like dogs—and, they might 
drive the enemy off. 

Daring the captain's speech he seemed actu- 
ally to have worked himself up to a pitch of real 
courage by the fearful picture he had drawn for 
the purpose of inciting his men to a bold resist- 
ance, and his new found fearlessness had consid- 
erable effect upon the crew. 

The brig carried two carriage-guns upon her 
deck, each capable of throwing a twelve pound 
ball. They were lashed to the bulwarks, one on 
each side, and pointed fore and aft, the ports 
having not yet been opened, nor the guns cast 
Joose. At length a wreath of smoke curled up 
from the deck of the brigantine, and on the 
Mnext instant an eighteen pound ball came dash- 

ing along directly under the brig’s bows. 

The pirate was yet at a considerable distance 
from the brig, though she was gaining vantage 
rapidly, the latter vessel having kept steadily on 
her course, and the former only varying suffi- 
ciently to keep her head towards the object of 
her chase. As soon as all other matters had 
been arranged on board the brig, the two heavy 
guns were cast from their lashings and drawn 
aft, where they were loaded half way to their 
muzzles with every sort of missile that could be 
procured, such as iron bolts, nuts, spikes, etc. 
and then they were both pointed towards the 
spot where the pirates would probably board, 
though if the point of attack should be varied 
they could be moved in a moment. 

Again the long gun of the pirate sent forth 
her iron messenger; and it came with some 
effect, for it struck the brig’s side just abaft the 
main chains, and went crashing and ploughing 
across the deck. The splinters flew in every di- 
rection, one of them wounding Orlando slightly 
upon the leg. The youth started, as he felt the 
twinge of pain, and casting his eyes toward the 
brigantine, he uttered : 

“If I had my trusty rifle here you'd not fire 
that gun again.” 

The captain heard the youth’s exclamation, 
and stepping up to his side, he asked : 

“ Are you sure of your aim with a rifle ?” 

“ With a good one I am.” 

“T have two on board.” 

“Then bring them to me,” said our hero, as 
he stooped down and bound his handkerchief 
around his leg. 

In a few moments the captain produced two 
long, heavy rifles, and at the first glance the 
youth knew them to have been made for the 
best. They were speedily loaded, and taking 
one of them in his hand Orlando walked aft to 
where he could command a view of the pirate’s 
long gun. He had not been long én the watch 
when he saw one of the enemy, with a match in 
his hand, approach the dreaded gun. 

“ You wont do anything at that distance,” said 
the captain. 

Orlando made no reply, but on the next mo- 
ment he raised his piece and fired. To the crew 
it seemed as though he had taken no aim, and 
they expregsed themselves by a low murmur to 
that effect ; but their disappointment was chang- 
ed to astonishment when they saw the pirate, 
who was just in the actof raising a match to the 
priming of the long gun, drop backwards from 
sight. 

“ Load that rifle, quick,” exclaimed the youth, 
as he took the other in his hand. 

Another of the pirates stepped up to the long 

= and raised the lighted match, but ere he 
uld accomplish his purpose, the wherring aim 
of the young hunter sent a bullet through his 
head. Again and again was the pirate’s match 
raised to the gun by the hand of a fresh recruit, 
but the eaptain of the brig made out to keep the 
rifles ready for gee, and the youth used them 
with fatal peecisjon. Six men had been picked 
off in thie way, when the pirates seemed to have 
abandoned their faverite engine entirely; for 
though the gun might by some means have been 
touched off from a secure hiding-place, yet its 
aim was now false, and they had found to their 
cost that he who would go forth to point it anew 
went only to his certain death. 

By the time, however, that the pirates aban- 
doned their long gun they had ranged near 
enough to make effectual use of their batteries, 
and in a few moments after Orlando had fired 
his last shot, the brigantine let drive her broad- 
side of six twelve pounders. Some of the shot 


1 


took effect upon the brig’s side, for she trembled 
beneath the concussion, while one or two came 
whizzing harmlessly over thedeck. At this mo- 
ment the brigantine ran up the black flag at her 
peak, and fired a gun to windward. 

“That means for us to heave-to,” said the 
mate. 

“ Yes,” returned the captain, “and the fellow 
means that we shall know his errand, too.” 

Then turning to the man at the wheel he or- 
dered the helm to be put down and the fore 
yards braced sharpup. In afew moments more 
the mainsail was clewed up, and the brig lay al- 
most motionless upon the water. The pirates, 
however, even though their request had been 
thus readily complied with, proved most treach- 
erous ; for the laying of the brig to the wind had 
brought her head into exactly the position to re- 
ceive a raking fire, and on the next moment she 
got it from the pirate’s broadside. None of the 
brig’s crew were harmed, however, for at that 
instant their vessel’s bows were raised upon the 
bosom of a rolling sea; and the enemy’s shot 
struck low, though some of them hit the brig. 

As had been anticipated, the pirates prepared 
to board at the bows, for already had she run 
under the brig’s forefeet and luffed short up. 
The captain of the merchantman called all his 
men aft, and having hidden the two guns as 
much as possible by lowering the main spencer 
across them, he saw that they were aimed -prop- 
erly, and then, with a lighted match behind him, 
—while the mate stood prepared in the same 
manner—he awaited the onset. 

At length the pirate’s bows grated along un- 
der the brig’s fore-chains, and as the grapplings 
were thrown on board, the buccaneers began to 
swarm in by the fore-rigging. Some twenty of 
them had gained the deck, and were upon the 
point of rushing aft, when the captain applied 
his match, and from beneath the innocent look- 
ing sail there poured forth a sheet of flame and 
smoke, as the myriad messengers of death went 
on their way. The captain was not disappoint- 
ed in the result of his shot, for the spikes and 
bolts had been packed in such a manner that 
they spread in all directions, and the havoc they 
made among the advancing men was fearful. 
As the pirates saw the fate of their comrades 
they set up a wild yell of rage, and those who 
were behind dashed madly on, but ere they 
reached the gangway they were met by the 
mate’s shot, and for a few moments they hesi- 
tated. Twenty, at least, of their men were eith- 
er killed or totally disabled, and they had not 
many over the same number left. 

“ Pistols, my men! pistols !” shouted the cap- 
tain of the brig, as the pirates once more started 


“tthe pistols were discharged, but only one dr 
two of the enemy fell. and the remainder came 
dashing wildly on. The crew of the brig drew 
their cutlasses, and with a fearful clashing of 
thirsty steel the combatants met. 

Orlando Chester stood apart in the weather 
gangway. In one hand he held his heavy cut- 
lass, and in the other a loaded pistol, but as yet 
he had mingled not in the fight. At length he 
saw the captain of the brig fall beneath the cut- 
lass of the buccaneer chief, and ere long the 
mate sank dead upon the deck. The pirates 
were gaining ground! All the men who were 
now left were favorably disposed towards the 
youth—at least, in their sympathies; and as the 
thought came to our hero’s mind he grasped the 
cutlass more firmly in his hand, brought his pis- 
tol to its rest, and then, with the hope of liberty 
beckoning him on, he rushed forward to the 
scene of conflict. 

[to BB ConTINUED.] 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
EPICEDIUM, 


In pensive language speaks my heart, 
I know that I must close and die 
When forth the final summons start, 
That wing my spirit to the sky. 
Upholding faith, hope’s burning star, 
Bathes the fond future's cloudless dawn ; 
For here each hour some joy doth mar, 
And life a lengthening chain drags on. 


Though in my soul are visions mild, 
Of friends to quit ’t were hard to bear; 
I could lie down, like a tired child, 
And dream away « life of care. 
There pride nor passion bind no more 
The passive or the willing slave ; 
Then all life’s bitter pangs are o'er, 
For sorrow slumbers in the grave. 
Washington, D. C., April, 1862. 
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MESSINA. 

The illustration given above, shows Messina, 
from an original drawing, taken from the Faro, 
or Lighthouse, seen in the left-hand foreground. 
“Commencing from this point, to the right, we 
have the Citadel, in the hands of the Neapoli- 
tans during the conflict in 1848, the portion jut- 
ting into the harbor being strongly fortitied. 
Adjoining is the Old Arsenal ; the walled inclos- 
ure to the left is the Protestant Burial Ground ; 
and the long building in the central foreground 
is the Lazaretto, or Place of Quarantine. Above 
the Citadel, in the left-hand bend of the harbor, 
is the Porto Franco, or bonded warehouses ; 
and facing the harbor is the long line of “ the 
Marina,” built in uniform and handsome Palla- 
dian style, and the fashionable promenade of the 
town. Highest on the hills, in the centre of the 
picture, is the Fort Gonzaga, which, 
with fort San Salvador, at the right- 
hand point, opposite the Citadel, 
was then possessed by the Sicilians ; 
as also the small fort adjoining, and 
the gate Porto Reale. Messina lies 
on the north-east coast of Sicily, 
opposite the Calabrian shore, from 
which it.is separated by the channel 
of the Faro, which is here about four 
miles wide, but becomes much nar- 
rower further north. The town, as 
our illustration shows, is built part- 
ly on the slope of a steep hill, and 
ly along the seashore at the 
oot weit. Just before it is a strip 
of gandy beach, projecting into the 
sea at the south side of the city. 
‘and sweeping round in the form of 
a semicircle. From the sickle-like 
form of this strip of land, the town 
received from its first Greek inhabi- 
tants the name of “ Zankle,” curved, 
or bent, which was changed after- 
wards into that of Messina. On 
this narrow tract of land are, as we 
have explained, the citadel, the 
lazaretto, the lighthouse, and the 
fort of San Salvador, at the en- 
trance of the harbor, which faces 
the north. Messina is the most 
trading town in Sicily ; and several 
thousand hands are employed here 
in silk manufacture. r exports 
are principally oranges, lemons, lin- 
ro olive oil, wines and spirits, 
sumac,rags and corn. The town has 
many remarkable buildings; and 
just at its verge upon the hills to 
the right, is a place of peculiar in- 
terest to the English reader—this 
being the tower in which Richard 
Caur de Lion was confined. Mes- 
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The citadel, a pentagonal fortress, erected on 
the south side of the harbor, is constructed ac- 
cording to the principles of Vauban ; but though 
well provided with bomb-proof quarters and 
stores, itis badly situated and commanded in 
almost every part. Two strong and well-built 
forts have, however, been constructed on emi- 
nences above the town, that would greatly annoy 
and harass an enemy during any operation 
against the citadel. The town is further defend- 
ed by a fort plac-d so as to command the mouths 
of the Fiumare, which are the only two places 
where an enemy could land with cannon. The 

rt, to which Messina is wholly indebted for 

t prosperity, and even existence. is formed by 
a lengthened curved tongue of land, that might 
almost be supposed to be an artificial circular 
mole, projecting first N. E. from the main land, 


and then bending round to the west. The en- 


trance on the north, about seven hundred yards 
across, is defended on the west, or main-land 
side, by the hastion of Porto Keale, and at the 
extremity of the curved promontory by Fort 
Salvador. The noble basin thus enclosed is 
about four miles in circuit, and, having deep 
water throughout, is capable of accommodating 
the largest fleets : it is, in fact, not only the finest 
harbor in the-Mediterranean, as has often been 
said, but one of the finest of which we have any 
certain knowledge. Men-of-war moor in the 
centre of the basin in about thirty-five fathoms ; 
but merchantmen lie alongside the quay,and have 
every facility for loading and unloading. Were 
Sicily and Naples subject to an enlightened gov- 
ernment, Messina would certainly be one of the 
greatest emporiums of the Mediterranean. 


RARE IX FORM. 


A HARE IN FORM. 

The scene below represents what, in sports- 
man’s phrase, is called “a hare in form.” It is 
when the animal crouches down to escape the 
vigilance of its natural enemies. The attitude 
is one of perfect rest, but it admits of instanta- 
neous change to a state of the utmost activity. 
The ease and safety of “poor puss” are thus 
provided for by one arrangement, and the econo- 
my of the Creator’s works, and the benevolence 
of his natare made plain to the passer by. 


CAIRO, 

Our countryman, Bayard Taylor, in his jot- 
tings in the East, thus describes his entrance 
into the famed capital of Egypt: “ Ourapproach 
to and entrance into Cairo was fall of interest. 
From the Nile we had already seen the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan. the white domes, 
and long, pencil-like minarets of 
the new mosque of Mehemet Ali, 
and the massive masonry of the 
citadel crowning a projecting spur 
of the Mokattan Hills, which touch- 
es the city on the eastern side. 
But, when mounted on ambling 
donkeys, we followed the laden 
baggage-horses through the streets 
of Boulak, and entered the broad, 
shaded highways leading through 
gardens, grain-fields and groves of 
palm and banana to the gate of 
the Ezbekiyeh, the great square of 
Cairo, the picture was gay, pictur- 
esque and animated, as it had been 
before dimmed and etherized by the 
soft screen of the Egyptian air. 
The donkey-riding multitudes who 
passed continually to and fro, were 
wholly unlike the crowds of Alex- 
andria and Smyrna,where the grow- 
ing influence of European dress 
and customs is already visible. 
Here, everything still exhaled the 
rich aroma of the Orient, as I had 
dreamed it and read it in the Thou- 
sand and One Nights and the Per- 
sian poets and chroniclers. I for- 
got that I still wore a French dress, 
and found myself wondering at the 
temerity of the few Europeans we 
met. 1 looked without surprise on 
the long processions of donkeys 
carrying water-skins, the heavil 
laden camels, the women wit 
white masks on their faces and 
black bags around their bodies, the 
stolid Nubian slaves, the grave 
Abyssinians and all the other vari- 
ous characters that passed and re- 

us. Cairo retains much the 
same aspect as anciently, despite 
the efforts of Mehemet Ali to intro- 
dnce European civilization.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WELCOME TO THE BLUE BIRD. 


BY F. C. BYLVANUS HURLBUT. 


Hark! fairy notes are on the breeze, 
And round the welkin ring ; 

Lo! every heart is tuned to praire 
The harbinger of spring. 


The school-boy, wandering mid the field, 
Drinks in the genial lay, 

And dreams the while of future charms 
That deck the flowery May. 


Of laughing brooks and rivers sweet, 
And gently whispering gales ; 

Of greenwood tuned to many a bird, 
And green poetic vales. 


Of violets fair and sweet perfume, 
Of mountains blue and tall; 

Of loving herds upon the hills, 
And murmuring waterfall. 


© gentile bird of loftier home, 
Joy plumes thy heavenly wing ; 
Did angels bid thee hither roam, 
To tell us of the spring? 


Com’st thou afar from milder clime, 
From trepie-seented breeze ; 

And hast thon left thy love to sing 
Amid the orange trees? 


Mad I thy envied power of wing, 
To soar around the skies, 

1°d rise in ecstacy to swell 
The songs of Paradise. 


Our every heart responsive beats 
A welcome to thy lays; 
O may in halcyon cycles pass, 
Thy little life of praise. 
Elwood Gardens, Enfield, Ct , April, ¥852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A CHAPTER 


FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF A COUN- 
TRY CLERGYMAN. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

As I was coming out of my vestry door, after 
the services of the day were ended, an old man, 
who bore upon his features the grossest signs of 
intemperance and of a bad life, and whose torn 
and decayed habiliments betrayed the poverty 
to which the cup had brought him, stole up to 
me with a half-assured manner, and touching 
his cap said : 

“Parson, there is a man dying wants to see 
you!” 

“ Where is he ?” I inquired. 

“ Down to the tavern, sir,” he answered, with 
a jerk of his thumb and neck in the direction of 
the village inn. 

“Do you know who it is? Is heastranger ?” 
I asked, as locking the vestry door I put the key 
into my pocket and went on before him towards 
the tavern. 

“J don’t know him, sir! He came a week 
ago, and was taken sick there, and the doctor 
says it’s all up with him. So he gave me a dol- 
lar to find a minister and bring him to him.” 

I soon arrived at the old and dilapidated 
house known as the “ Race-Horse Tavern,” a 
wretched place, which repelled travellers by its 
filth and tumble-down aspect, rather than invited 
them to seek rest and comfort there. Sunday 
afternoon as it was, I found the coarse-faced 
landlord in the tap, playing cards with two of 
his cronies, men evidently of the same vicious 
stamp with himself; and his own character in 
the town was far from being that of a good citi- 
zen; indeed he had the reputation of having in 
some other State committed a crime that would 
have hanged him. But this was only the com- 
monly whispered rumor. Entering the tap of 
the inn, across a broken floor, the landlord no 
sooner saw me, than | heard him say, “ Boys, 
there’s a parson! Hide the cards!” and he 
threw his down upon the table and tried to con- 
ceal them by his hat; and one of the other men 
quickly scraped his portion into his lap; but the 
third held his up openly and doggedly in his 
hands, and looked at me under his‘lowe:ing 
brows with a sullen, detiant glance, as if he had 
the supremest contempt for “ parsons,” and was 
not going to be scared into hiding away his 
cards by the whole body of clergy. The land- 
lord now rose and bowed, as if he would try to 
be civil, and said : 

“Good evening, parson; will you take a 
chair 

*“ Perhaps he'd rather take a drink,” said the 
fillow, who kept his cards unconcealed, in an 
under-tone, whereat he and his comrade laughed 


aloud, while “minehost” frowned at them in 
evident displeasure. 

“ Aint you ashamed to talk so afore a preach- 
er?” said reprovingly the gray-headed old tip- 
pler, who had come for me. “ You better hush 
up and behave like Christians !” 

“T have been sent for to see a man who is 
said to be dying in your house,” I observed to 
the landlord. 

“ Well, the doctor thinks it’s all up with him,” 
answered the landlord, in a lower tone. 

* What, Maddox, is that chap up stairs likely 
to kick the bucket *” demanded the man with 
the cards; I didn’t know he was so bad off. 
Who knows who he is ¢” 

“ His name is Smith,” said the landlord. 

“That is no name at all!” answered the other. 
“You may be sure if a man calls himself Smith 
he has another name, while his true one’s be- 
hind it.” 

« This way, parson ; I will show you the room 
where he is,” said the landlord. 

He led the way across the tap-room, and as I 
passed near the man at the table who held the 
cards, he slyly stuck one of the knave of clubs 
into my coat pocket, unobserved by me ; but the 
gray-haired loafer. who had been sent to me, 
seeing the act, and perhaps feeling himself in a 
manner bound to act as my protector, as he had 
brought me to the place, called out, indignantly : 

“None o’ that sky-larking, Bill Carson. You'll 
go to the red-hell sure, you ungodly Turk, you !” 
and with this impressive reproof he sprang for- 
ward and taking the card out, showed it to me, 
and said, apologetically : 

“You mustn't mind ’em, sir; they are no bet- 
ter than heathens, and never saw the inside of a 
church, and wouldn’t know a pew rom a pulpit, 
nor one cend o’ the church from to’ther ; perfect 
madhounds, sir !” 

I was glad to place the door between me and 
these lawless men, and following the short- 
necked, bloated-eyed landlord up a flight of nar- 
row stairs, very ruinous,I was ushered by him 
into a wretched apartment, low and illy furnished, 
with broken window lights, and plaster hanging 
from the walls. 

Upon an X cot, in one corner of the room, 
lay the person who had sent for me. The only 
furniture besides the dirty bed was a hair trunk 
and a broken-backed chair. Upon the chair, 
which was placed within his reach, were placed 
a vial or two, atea-cup, and a fragment of a tum- 
bler with an iron spoon in it. 

“Here’s the parson come to see you, Mr. 
Smith,” said the landlord; “cheer up, for he'll 
put you in the way of gittin’ to heaven easy, if 
so be as you've got to give in this time! So 
make your mind easy. Take a seat, parson! 
But no! This chair is wanted. Hullo, major !” 
he called out to the tap below, “ bring up a chair 
for the parson.” 

My friend, the individual with the red nose, who 
had come to the vestry for me, answered to the 
call for the “ major,” and came up stairs, bring- 
ing a chair, which he respectfully placed for me 
near the bed. 

The landlord then left, saying to the other, 
“ Come along, major, and not be loafin’ about 
in here! The sick man no doubt wants to make 
a clean breast 0’ it to the parson, and don’t want 
listeners.” 

The major, who had begun officiously to 
smooth down the bedclothes, pick up litter from 
the floor, and miscellaneously to employ himself 
as if he wanted an excuse to stay, at once obeyed, 
touching his old fur cap to me as he passed me, 
with an air of civility that showed me he had 
seen better days; indeed, his appearance was 
that of a broken-down gentleman—one whom 
brandy had degraded, till self-respect had been 
lost, and he had sunk into the position of a 
wretched tavern idler, such as I now beheld him. 

When he closed the door after him, I turned 
to regard the sick man more closely. Upon first 
entering the room I was struck by his youthful 
appearance, and a certain air of refinement about 
his emaciated features. I had expected to be- 
hold a coarse, uncultivated individual in so 
wretched a place. I therefore felt awakened at 
ouce an interest inhim, moved by his youth and 
evident fall from a superior station to his present 
miserable condition. 

He was not more than five or six-and-twenty. 
His face was handsome, even in the chiselled 
sharpness of disease. I saw that death had 
placed his seal upon his white brow. I took his 
hand in mine. It was chilly, and flexible with 
weakness. His eyes were closed when I took up 
the hand, but he opened and turned the large 
hazel orbs upon me with an earnest, thrilling, 


sorrowfyl expression of helplessness and desire. 

“TI thank you, sir,” he said, faintly, but in the 
well-bred [tone that is the unerring sign of an 
educated person. “I hope I shall not cause you 
too much trouble.” 

“My place as a minister of Christ is by the 
bedside of the sick and suffering,” I answered 
him. “It is my privilege to be here.” 

He smiled a little, and then said sadly : 

“0; how happy you must be to be good! I 
envy you, sir, that youare a Christian. As for 
me, sir, I am not one. I wish 1 were now! 
Now that Iam about to die! The doctor tells 
me I have disease of the heart, and that I can- 
not live many hours. Sir, I do not fear to die— 
it is what is after death that makes my soul 
shrink, and my flesh to quiver as you now feel 
it, sir, under your touch.” 

I was about to present to his mind the promise 
of the Gospel to all penitents, when his brow 


4 contracted, and he answered me almost sharply : 


“I know it all, sir; I know all you can say! 
I am a clergyman’s son! I was raised at the 
foot of Christ’s cross, I may say! A pious fa- 


ther, sir, led me early to tread in the paths of 
virtue and truth! You can say nothing, sir, that 
my conscience does not forcibly remind me of. 
I know the way to Christ, sir, but I cannot go 
in it! Ihave departed so widely astray, that 
death will.secure my soul before I can find the 
way back to it! I have sent for you, sir, to 
make a confession to you !” 

“ Confess your sins to God, young man,” I 
said, solemnly; “I cannot absolve you.” 

“T know it! Idonotexpectit,” he answered, 
with earnestness. “Ido not send for you as a 
confessor, but rather as a Christian minister, who 
will listen to what I have to say, and will exe- 
cute my wishes after I am dead. Repentance! 
Confession! Pardon! ‘These are not for me!” 

There was an expression of the most exquisite 
anguish visible in his fine face, as he said this; 
and I saw him raise his eyes heavenward; but 
not with the searching gaze of hope, but with 
the tierce, defying glance of cold despair. I felt 
my heart moved in its lowest depths for him! 
He groaned heavily, and turned again upon me 
his earnest eyes, and seemed to scan me closely. 

“Docter,” he said, “let me tell you that for 
which I sent for you. When you have heard 
my story, you would, were you keeper of heaven’s 
gate, turn the key upon me, rather than give me 
hope of entering there. There must be a limit 
somewhere to Divine mercy, and it stops in me !” 


“No, young man, there is no limit to the mercy 
and forbearance of our Father in heaven!” I 
answered, impressively ; but seeing his looks of 
impatience, I stopped, feeling for the first time 
in my life as if there might be a case on earth 
which the Gospel could not reach. 

“ Hear what I have to say, sir,” he now began, 
clenching his hands together, and closing his 
eyes, as he lay upon his back. “I have said I 
am the son of a pious clergyman. He brought 
me up in the ways of piety, and seeing, at 
the age of twenty-one that I had eloquence, he 
expressed his wish that I should become a cler- 
gyman. My own prepossessions being for the 
same sacred profession, I at once entered upon 
the course of preparatory study with my father. 
The vestry of our village church, which was ru- 
rally situated, was where I passed some of the 
happiest months of my life, in the pursuit of the 
consecrated lore which was to make me a useful 
man to my species. It was my custom, after 
studying late, to walk out in the wood which 
shaded the banks of a romantic brook, that 
flowed through a verdant ve) ey not far behind 
the church. Many a moonlit night have I paced 
that greensward, and given my thoughts to holy 
meditation! O, sir, that place was the scene of 
my temptation, in which, instead of standing 
like Christ, my master, in the desert, I fell like 
guilty Adam in Eden. 

“ Rearcd in the quiet Christian home of my fa- 
ther, a student from my boyhood, I knew little 
of the world or of my own heart. My human 
weaknesses had never been tried by temptation, 
and I was ignorant that I had infirmities like 
other men. The few females who had crossed 
my path were either relations, or such as pro- 
duced upon my sensibilities no manner of emo- 
tion. Ina word, I was wholly unsuspicious of 
the fascinating power in woman. I was wholly 
insensible to their attractiveness. 

“The wood in which I took my walk by the 
brookside, terminated at a garden gate, which I 
knew led into the grounds of a gentleman who 
had recently moved there, and who was said to 
have once been a foreign minister. As he was 


somehow supposed to be of the Roman faith, I 
knew little of him. One evening, about ten 
o'clock, the night being bright with moonbeams, 
I was pacing up and down, meditating upon 
the infinity of space; for*my mind was much 
given to abstraction, when a footstep caused me 
to look towards the gate. I discovered a female 
form, arrayed’in white, and as the moonlight fell 
upon her face, I stood amazed and entranced by 
its beauty. She was not ten steps from me. 
But I turned and moved _on, and perhaps should 
have thought of her no more, when she spoke, 
and said in a voice that stirred my heart in its 
profoundest emotions : 

“* You are very solitary, sir, and seem to love 
to walk alone!’ 

“T stopped, and regarded her with surprise. 
I was silent and abashed. I did not know what 
reply to make. The self-possession and dashing 
boldness of her manner overawed me. She ad- 
vanced and laid her hand upon my arm. 

“* Mr. Falconer, she said, ‘I have often ob- 
served you here. I wish to become acquainted 
with you. Ihave no brother nor sister! Let 
us be friends!’ And putting her shining pear!- 
tinted arm through mine, she led me forward 
before I could yield or refuse, or decide what I 
ought todo. But she gave me no time to re- 
flect. ‘You students,’ she said, smiling in my 
eyes, and beaming her own upon me with 
the most bewildering power, ‘ you students seem 
to love to gaze on the stars more than into la- 
dies’ eyes ; and to listen to the gurgling of run- 
ning water than to the softer accents of a female 
voice. But I am resolved to try and change 
your tastes, sir priest.’ 

“*T am nota priest, madam,’ I said, embar- 
rassed.. ‘You mistake me for my father.’ 


“ At this she laughed merrily. ‘No, no, sir! 
Iam not so blind as to mistake a handsome 
young man of two-and-twenty for a gray-haired 
old man. I know all about you. We must be 
great friends.’ 

“* But I do not know you,’ I said, awkwardly, 
yet completely captivated by a nameless charm 
that environed her. 

“*T am the daughter of Colonel Arden,’ she 
answered. 

“*The late minister to an European court ?” 
I observed, interrogatively. ~ 

“* Yes” she answered ; and then proceeded to 
relate to me some deeply interesting events 
which had transpired abroad. I was completely 
enchained by her voice. I walked by her side 
as ifon air. I seemed to have passed into para- 
dise, and to have an angel for my companion. 
I know not how long she talked, or I listened. 
I know that the moon was far down the west 
when she parted from me at the gate of the gar- 
den, with the promise that I would meet her 
again the next evening. I gladly gave it. I 
would have granted anything she asked. I went 
home, and went to a prayerless couch to dream 
of guilty love. The innocence of my soul had 
been tainted by that too free hour I had passed 
im the companionship of that dangerous woman, 
who seemed sent expressly by Satan to tempt 
me to do wrong. The next day I was not my- 
self. I could not study—I could not pray! I 
could think only of the beautiful stranger who 
had caught my soul in her net of blandishments. 
But I will try and be brief, sir. I saw her again 
and again! I fell! Peace was now forever 
banished from my bosom. I feared to lift my 
eyes to Heaven! I feared to repent, because I 
was not ready to withdraw myself from her 
power. I felt that it was death cternal for me 
to go on sinning; yet I had not the resolution 
to break from her and see her no more. At 
length I threw off the maxk! I would no more 
continue the study of a profession which it was 
now impossible for me to follow. I ceased to 
pray! I ceased to think of heaven, and tried to 
forget there was ahell. In her bewildering arms 
I caught oblivion from everything but the pres- 
ent sense of loving and being beloved by her! 
My father noticed the change in me, but I de- 
ceived him with lies as to the cause of my looks 
and of my conduct. 

“ But by-and-by came a cloud over the heaven 
of my guilty delights. The temptress asked me 
for gold. Ofthis I had none. My father was 
but a poor rector, and his means were mine, and 
no more. 

“*Thou must give me money, Alfred) she 
said to me, very positively. ‘I must have jewels 
and costly dresses.’ 

“*T am poor, Eleanora,’ I answered ; ‘I have 
no gold.’ 

“* You must obtain it!’ she cried, furiously, 
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“*T have no profession—no means,’ I replied, 
* Since I knew you I have thrown up my studies 
—I have lived only for you! Your eyes have 
been my world.’ 

“We were seated in an arbor in the garden 
when this conversation took place. She rose 
‘and said, decidedly : 

“* Either I will have jewels, or you shall see 
me no more! I can show you how to enrich 
me!’ 

“* Anything but losing you!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Tell me how I can gratify you? 

“¢ First,’ she said, looking me in the face, as if 
she would penetrate my soul, ‘are you willing 
to make any sacrifice for me? 

Willing Irepeated, reproachfully. ‘ Have 
I not sacrificed my soul! my bappiness and 
peace for thee? What remains ? 

“* Honor,’ she answered. 

“¢]T have none that is not shared with thee.’ 

“*Enough. Ceme with me!’ she answered. 

“I rose from the seat in the arbor, and was led 
by her through the garden into the house. We 
entered into a small chamber in one wing of the 
house. It was lighted by three wax candles 
upon a round table in the centre. At the table 
sat a man of forty-five, of a commanding appear- 
ance and fine form, with a pen in his hand, as if 
writing. I noticed that Eleanora turned the key 
behind us as we entered. But I feared nothing. 
I would have followed her everywhere on earth 
or under the earth, her fascination over me was 
so complete. This person I had never before 
seen. It was the first time I had ever entered 
the mansion, which, with its garden, was en- 
closed by a high wall, and seemed a fit home for 
a Jesuit in its strength andsecrecy. Ihad often 
wondered I had never seen her father, but she 
always replied that he was an invalid, and saw 
no one. The gentleman now arose, and she 
presented him as her father. I shrunk conscious 
of guilt before the father of the idol I so crimi- 
bully worshipped; but he advanced, smiled, and 
taking my hand, welcomed me, and said that he 
had long waited for this hour. 

« But, doctor,” resumed the dying man, after 
a moment's pause, from fatigue, “I have not 
strength to enter into particulars. Suffice it to 
say that this father and his illegitimate daughter 
were equally guilty and linked in crime as in 
blood. He was the famed and well-known forger, 
Col. —— ——. He had chosen this retired villa 
as the place in which to plan and prepare his 
splendid enterprises of guilt. I was the very 
person of whom he had need, as I was noted for 
my beautiful penmanship, to aid him in the 
nicer and more delicate features of his criminal 
profession. His eye had fallen upon me as I 
passed and re-passed the window of his house to 
and from my vestry. I know not what his pene- 
trating sagacity saw in my face that gave him 
hope of success. But he resolved to place 
temptation in my way. For this purpose he in- 
terested his beautiful daughter, whose previous 
experience with others made her a finished 
adept at ensnaring young men, to endeavor to 
ensnare me, knowing that if I once listened to 
the syren I should be unable to escape from her 
toils. But these facts I did not discover until 
afterwards. Resistance now to my destiny was 
hopeless. But I did not make an effort to resist 
it. Under their tutelage I soon became an expe- 
rienced imitator of the handwritings of hundreds 
of moneyed men. The names of presidents and 
eishiers of banks were executed by me with 9 
precision that defied detection. For her I would 
have signed my name w an instrument that con- 
signed me to hell, so that she shared my fate 
with me. I experienced a wild, strange delight 
in plunging with her into guilt. 

“ At length when not less than one hundred 
thousand dollars in value of false notes had been 
executed jointly by me and her, I suspected that 
she was false to me. I accused her! She con- 
fessed it, and laughed at me, and said that she 
had never loved me—that she was incapable of 
love, that her only passion was for gold! Upon 
hearing this, and reflecting that I had wrecked 
all in this life and the life to come for love of 
her, I was driven to madness, and without hesi- 
tancy plunged a dagger into her bosom; and 
with sensations of horror and disgust spurned 
her corpse with my foot. It was midnight when 
this was done. The colonel’s room was in 
another part of the house. 

“* There is but one other between thee and 
the discovery of thy career of forgery,’ was whis- 
pered by Sathanas, in my ear. I instantly ap- 
proached the father’s room, and entered it un- 
observed. He was asleep; and as I drove the 
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encrimsoned dagger into his side, I exclaimed: 
“*Thus I avenge my soul’s ruin on thee and 
thine! Thus perish the only proof of my guilty 
life to the eye of justice ! 

“ Sir, I was now the most wretched man the 
earth held! Lost to Heaven by my backsliding ; 
deceived and mocked by the only female I had 
ever loved, and for whom I had ruined my im- 
mortal hopes, and with two murders on my soul, 
I wonder I did not go mad! I fled that night 
my native home, and laden with the forged notes, 
I sought the metropolis. There I plunged into 
the whirling vortex of what men call pleas- 
ure, to escape from my thoughts. I could no 
longer be alone without indescribable terror! I 
drank to excess, for fear of reflection ; not suf- 
fering myself to be perfectly sober. Sir, 1 was 
a living hell! I carried the tortures of the in- 
fernals within my own body! I would have 
killed myself, but I feared to fly from the ills I 
suffered to those I knew not of. I was arrested 
for passing forged paper, and committed to 
prison. My trial brought to light my connection 
with Colonel ——, who had recovered from the 
wound I gave him, and was then in prison under 
sentence of death for the murder of his daugh- 
ter, as well as under condemuation for forgery. 
Upon hearing of my arrest, he filed accusation 
against me as her murderer. I was convicted of 
both crimes, and sent to the condemned cell, 
awaiting the day of my execution. But the hor- 
ror of death, sir, not the fear of its sufferings, 
but of those of hell, sir, drove me to desperation. 
A man who has once been religious, and has 
fallen away, sir, as you must well know, fears 
death most of all men! He knows and believes 
that there is a life to come, a judgment, and a 
final retribution. It is only the true Christian, 
or the insensible unbeliever, who can meet death 
calmly. In me was combined the wickedness of 
the one, with faith in the future life of the other. 
This fear of meeting my Judge in heaven in- 
spired me with superhuman strength. The night 
before I was to have been executed, I seized and 
broke in fragments with my hands the two iron 
bars of my window! The space was barely 
large enough for me to force my way through— 
the jagged points of the iron cutting into and 
ploughing my back and breast half an inch deep. 
See, sir, these scars, yet barely healed!” and he 
showed me his chest, which looked as if the teeth 
of a harrow had passed. across it. “I dropped 
to the ground from a great height! I was fora 
moment stunned, but the blood streaming from 
my wounds, revived me. I fled, and finally es- 
caped by casting myself into a boat by the shore 
and launching out into the stream.” 

“Is your name Alfred Falconer?” I asked, as 
he paused, exhausted with talking. 

* Yes.” 

“T heard of your escape by the papers. A 
large reward is offered for your apprehension.” 

“ Yes, I know it, sir!” 

“But the same paper stated that the keeper of 
the prison is under arrest, on the charge of con- 
niving at your escape ; and it was said that as 
there was little doubt of his guilt, he would be 
imprisoned for life.” 

“It is this that led me to send for you, sir,” 
he answered, raising himself up on his elbow 
and looking at me with his sunken eyes with an 
earnest expression. “I heard that he was ar- 
rested, sir! All sense of generosity, all honor 
and humanity, are not dead in me, sir! Though 
I was disguised completely as a worker in the 
coal mines at Lehigh, I no sooner learned that 
he was under arrest than I resolved to go and 
save him at every risk. I knew hehad a family, 
and he had treated me kindly when I was under 
his care. I took my way on foot, sir, and stop- 
ping for the night at this inn, was taken down 
sick here, where I shall die. When this morn- 
ing the doctor told me that I could not live, I 
resolved to send for you, sir, for I knew you by 
reputation, and have heard my father speak of 
you. My object is sending for you, sir, was not 
from penitence, or for confession of sin—these 
are not for me, sir! but to implore you to go 
and make known to the proper authorities the 
innocence of the keeper of the prison, for I had 
no other aid than that which despair lent me in 
breaking the bars of my cell. Will you do this, 
sir?’ And he looked at me imploringly, as if 
his very existence depended on my answer. 

“I will,” I answered. “I am rejoiced to be 
the bearer of such a message as this you entrust 
to me. But it is important that your confession 
should be taken before a justice of the peace.” 


I knocked with my heel upon the floor of the 
room, and the “ major,” who seemed to be waiter- 


general to the inn, came up. I gave him a piece 
of paper from my pocket-book, on which I wrote 
to my friend, Judge C——, a line, asking his 
presence there without delay. By the time he 
arrived, I had written down the part of the 
young man’s statement exculpating the prison- 
keeper, and to the accuracy of it he assented 
under oath, administered by the judge, who read 
aloud to him what I had written. 

“ Will that save him, judge ?” asked the dying 
criminal, anxiously. 

Yes, sir!” 

“ Then I am satisfied—I can do no more,” he 
answered, and fell back upon his pillow ex- 
hausted. For some minutes he lay as still as if 
death, so dreaded by him, had already claimed 
its victim. I placed my hand upon his pulse, 
and found it throbbing irregularly. 

“ He is gone,” said the justice, gazing on him. 

“ No, he lives,” I said. 

At the sound of my voice he lifted his eyes 
and fixed them full upon me with an expression 
that can never be effaced from my memory. It 
seemed to betray a soul within shrinking to hide 
itself from the eye of the Almighty. I knelt by 
his bed, and with his clammy hand in mine, 


prayed for mercy for him from the Father of 
mercies. 

“ No—no—” he murmured; “it cannot be! 
I am not repentant! I cannot be forgiven! I 
know the terms! It is too late to comply with 
them. Ihave sought repentance since I have 
laid here, sir; sought it with tears, sir; but I 
could not feel. My day is past, and there re- 
mains only a fearful looking for of judgment! 
O God! whither shall I hide myself from thy 
burning eye!” His whole frame shivered as he 
said this. 

The judge, who was a Christian man, and 
tender-hearted, buried his face in his hands, and 
groaned audibly. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “try and speak a word of 
comfort! It is dreadful to see a man die so! 
Let us both pray for mercy on his soul!” And 
the judge knelt by the bedside, where I was 
kneeling, and tried to pray; but his tears flowed 
too freely to suffer him to articulate. 

1 spoke of the promises of pardon held out to 
the truly penitent, and entreated the dying and 
fast-sinking man to ask God’s mercy. He 
laughed hollowly, as if in mockery of pardon 
for himself, and with the dreadful laugh yet 
echoing in the room, his guilty soul departed 
shuddering from the body, and entered upon that 
state from which he had so fearfully shiunk. 

“ How hardly shall he who has once partaken 
of the hope of the life to come, if he fall away, 
renew it again unto repentance,” I said, uncon- 
sciously, as I gazed on the now placid face of the 
dead; for the expression of his cold features 
gave no betrayal of the dark and guilty secrets 
of the soul which had so lately animated them. 

It fell to my sad duty the following day to 
bury the body ; and 1 embraced the occasion to 
give a brief outline of his career, and to caution 
the young men who heard me against the first 
temptation and the first departure from recti- 
tude ; “for,” said I, “the listening ear and the 
wandering eye may, as in the lamentable case 
before us, lead to ruin and woe unutterable.” 

Without delay the affidavit was conveyed to 
the proper authorities by the judge, and the 
keeper was honorably acquitted; and thus the 
last wish of the wretched young man had its 
accomplishment. As for the “ colonel,” his evil 
angel, I learned that after remaining a short time 
in the prison at Sing-Sing, he put an end to his 
own existence—his haughty pride refusing longer 
to endure the ignominy of his degradation. 

While I am concluding this entry in my jour- 
nal, my gardener has come in, and says that 
“Major” Barcland has just been found dead 
and frozen stiff in the wood-shed of the “ Race 
Horse Tavern.” He died by intemperance and 
exposure. Thus perished one who had formerly 
represented the county in the legislature, but 
whom high liviog and drunkenness brought to 
a beggar’s end. Surely the way of transgressors 
is hard; and he only is safe whom integrity and 
honor preserve in a sober, godly and righteous 
life. “Lead us not into temptation,” should be 
the daily petition of us all, of the strong as well 
as of the weak! “Let him that standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 


If there be in human life a joy more exalted 
than all others, it is when its last moments are 
cheered by the fond affection of a virtuous pro- 

eny; and if there be a pang more agonizing 
on any other, it is that of a dying parent, whose 
last thoughts rest the of a depraved 
but fondly-loved child. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS, 


Written after reading the speeches of the Hos. Wittsan 
H. Suwarp on the Kossutn Resouvrioxs or Weicome, 
delivered in the Senate of the United States. 


BY E. CURTISS HINB, U. 8. BH. 
Champion of right! success attend thee, 
In trampling down oppression's causo ; 
And may that Power on high defend thee, 
Before which cowering tyrants pause! 
Stern in their path all armed they find thee, 
With sharpened brand and dauntiless eye ; 
Droop not—the name thou ’It leave behind thee, 
Starlike, will shine in memory’s sky. 


The sorrowing exile sadly wanders 
On far Columbia's wintry strand ; 

And, as in musing mood he ponders 
Upon his down-crushed fatherland, 

The memory of thy voice shall cheer him, 
And urge him onward to the fray, 

Where the grim Czar shall learn to fear him, 
And brightly dawn young freedom‘s day. 


Spirits of sages long departed, 

Look downward from your homes on high; 
Behold the firm—the noble-hearted, 

That struggling ‘neath their tyrants lie. 
Give strength to him who late proclaiming 

The Magyar’s cause on freedom’s strand, 
For liberty and right is aiming, 

And sheds a lustre o’er our land. 


All honor to that voice which rises 
Unawed above the timid cry, 
Which every despot king despises, 
And prouder waves his scourge on high. 
And may the sun of hope uprearing, 
And gilding Europe's smoking plains, 
While the poor captive’s heart ’t is cheering, 
Melt from his limbs the tyrant’s chains. 
U. S. Ship Preble, Apri!, 1352. 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR. 

The uniform of the British soldier is in color, 
shape and fit matchless for the toy shop, but the 
worst suited for the rough business of war. 
Compare our two services—the blue jackets and 
the red coats—what freedom of the limbs in 
one, what restraint in the other. The seaman 
at his gun goes into action stripped to his waist, 
the soldier goes into action like a hog in armor, 
almost deprived of the use of his limbs. The 
sailor could not be rigged out like the soldier, 
for this simple reason, that were he so he could 
not work—a queer figure buttoned up to the 
chin in a tight jacket would Jack be for hauling 
out the weather earring of a treble-reefed fore- 
topsail in a gale of wind. The necessities of 
the service would approximate the soldier to the 
same equipment, instead of squeezing, and 
screwing, and sewing, and buckling him up, till 
it is a wonder he has the power of movement, if 
the necessities of the service made themselves 
felt in the army as they do in the navy, which 
has ever to do with elements which will not be 
tritled with —£aminer. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
I HAVE LOVED THEE. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


1 have loved thee, I have loved thee, 
But the magic spell is o’er ; 

And the charm that bound my spirit 
Ne’er will smile upon me more. 

Sadness slowly steals upon me, 
As I live from day to day ; 

And thy gentle spirit haunts me. 
While I roam from thee away. 


I have loved thee, I have loved thee, 
While my cheek was flushed with health ; 
But thy pride has learned to spurn me, 
For I am devoid of wealth. 
Thou hast sought the love of others, 
Thou hast sold thy heart for gold; 
O I dread each coming moment, 
Since thy love has grown so cold. 
Worcester, Mass., April, 1852. 


THE LOWER CLASSES. 


Who are they? The toiling millions, the la- 
boring man and woman, the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the artisan, the inventor, the producer? 
Far from it. These are nature’s nobility. No 
matter if they are high or low in station, rich or 
poor in pelf, conspicuous or humble in position, 
they are surely upper circles in the order of ua- 
ture, whatever the fictitious distinctions of socic- 
ty, fashionable or unfashionable, decree. Ic is 
not low, it is the highest. duty, privilege and 
pleasure for the great man and high-souled wo- 
man to earn what they possess, to work their 
own way through life, to be tne architects of 
their own fortunes. Some may rank the classes 
we have alluded to as only relatively low, and 
in fact the middling classes. We insist they are 
absolutely the very highest. If there be a cluss 
of human beings on earth who may be properly 
denominated low, it is that class who spend 
without earning, who consume without proauc- 
ing, who dissipate on the earnings of their fa- 
thers or relatives, without being uaything in and 
of themselves.—Ruleigh Spirit. 


Tis with our judgments as our watches,—none 
Go just alike, yet cach believes his own.— Pope. 
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COMPANION. 


CA8CO ENGINE, PORTLAND. 

In a former number of our paper we gave a 
representation of the late destructive fire in Port- 
land, Me., in which sketch Casco Engine No. 1 
was represented in miniature, and in that pic- 
ture being one of many objects, was not delinea- 
ted with the nicety and correctness that so fine a 
piece of machinery deserves. Our artist has 
drawn for us here a faithful picture of the En- 
gine, and we present it to our readers with pleas- 
ure, as being one of the best “tubs” in the coun- 
try, while by a happy coincidence we can add 
that it is also manned by a company of as gallant 
hearts as ever worked at the breaks, or guided a 
leading hose pipe upon a burning building. 
Their services at the late fire will not soon be 
forgotten by the good people of Portland, who 
in time of need will feel that they can rely upon 
such as the Casco “boys” for manly aid and 
courageons exertion at the most critical mo- 
ment. The company was organized July 7th, 
1835; Henry Fox, Foreman, L. H. Stevens, 
Clerk. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

We here present a valuable likeness of the 
celebrated “ Corn Law Rhymer,” a man whose 
influence has been more deeply impressed upon 
the English nation, than almost any other since 
the days of Cobbett. He stands before the peo- 
ple connected with all their associations of the 
real necessities of life, and has thoroughly identi- 
fied himself with all their feelings by his un- 
flinching advocacy of their rights and interests 
as regards the physical salvation of the working 
classes, and their freedom from intolerable enact- 
ments. His personal character is resolute and 
intrepid, and it has acquired an iron strength, 
tinged with a peculiar pensiveness, from grap- 
pling with suffering in its sterner forms. He 
was born the 17th of March, 1781, being one of 
eight children. His father was a commercial 
clerk in the iron works at Marsborough, near 
Rotherham, with a salary of 70/. a year, “and 
consequently.” says he, “a rich man in those 
days.” There is no complete biography of Mr. 
Elliott published, nor ever written. There is 
one in manuscript written by himself, but only 
up to a certain period. Beyond that he has not 
been able to proceed, and has expressed doubts 
whether he ever shall. It no doubt relates to 
some crisis in his life, that from his desperate 
conflict with circumstances is recollected only 
with a horror that disables his pen; the bottom 
of that Jordan of affliction through which he 
passed, that he might become the interpreter of 
the sons of suffering. At the very memory of 
this stern beptism, that Herculean resolution 
which bore him through it falters; it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of posterity, one day, how- 
ever, to collect itself again into a great effort, 
and to add another autobiography full of life's 
great lessons to those of Franklin and William 


FIRE ENGINE “Casco,” 


Hutton. There is nothing peculiar in those 
reminiscences of his early life which are pre- 
served, to foreshadow the future, unless that it 
may be said of him as of Walter Scott, that his 
juvenile days were characterized by a dulness 
which occasioned much disquiet to his father 
and friends. But as he now stands in the public 
eye, he is a man of indomitable energy, perse- 
verance, and searching observation. His memo- 
ry is very retentive, and he does not easily for- 
get what he has once learned. Translations have 
made him familiar with the classic poets of 


OF PORTLAKD, MAINE. 


Greece and Rome. Amongst the tragedians, 
JZEschylus is his favorite; whom he admires as 
the most original and sublime of the Athenian 
dramatic writers. His reading is extensive, and 
it has not been confined entirely to poetry. His- 
tory and political economy seem to have been 
his favorite studies; the latter has inspired some 
of his most admired productions. He writes 
prose as well as verse, and the style of some of 
his Letters on the Corn Laws has the condensed 
fire and energy of Junius; less polished, indeed, 
but equally pointed and severe. In conversation 


he is rapid and short; his sentences, when he is 
animated by the subject on which he is speaking 
have all the force and brevity of Spartan ora 
tory; they are words of flame; and in his pre 
dictions of calamity and woe—as, in his opinion, 
& necessary consequence of adhering to the pres- 
ent system of politics—it may be truly said, in 
his own language, “his gloom is fire.” In argu- 
ment every muscle of his countenance is elo- 
quent; and when his cold blue eye is fired with 
indignation, it resembles a wintry sky flashing 
with lightning; his dark bushy brows writhing 
above it like the thunder-cloud torn by the tem- 
pest. In his mercantile pursuits he has not al- 


- ways been fortunate ; and his diterary career, till 


lately, was unattended with one cheering cir- 
cumstance. He has endured cold neglect for 
years, and had to struggle with difficulties ef 
every kind. The firm and proud spirit which he 
manifested in contending with these, hurling 
back unmerited censure with scorn, and relying 
fully on his own powers for final success, is, next 
to his works, the strongest proof of his possess- 
ing intellectual superiority, however much it may 
indicate a want of the milder graces of the 
Christian character. His was not the weak 
spirit that sinks under misfortunes; his strong 
and powerful genius rose above them. He boldly 
grasped and eventually strangled the serpents 
that have stung so many others to death. To 
whomsoever else adversity has been fatal, to 
him it was of essential service: it called forth 
his powers, it roused him to the contest, it 
strengthened him for victory. His triumph is a 
glorious proof of what mind can effect, and we 
hail and exhibit it as a great moral lesson to the 
world. They who class Ebenezer Elliott with 
poets of the working class, or look upon him as 
& poor man, are amazingly mistaken. It is true 
that he commenced life asa working man. That 
he came to Sheffield under peculiar circumstan- 
ces, and some hundred and fifty pounds worse 
than nothing; and, after enduring much like a 
man of iron, he strack into the right track ; and, 
such was the perity of the town and trade 
of Sheffield, that he says he used to sit in his — 
chair, and make his twenty pounds a day, with- 
out even seeing the goods that he sold; for they 
came to the wharf, and were sold again thence, 
without ever coming into his warehouse or under 
his eye. The Corn Laws altered all this, and 
made him glad to get out of business with part 
of what he had got; the great revulsion of 1837 
sweeping away some three or four thousands at 
once. The trade in which he made his monéy 
at Sheffield, was that of a bar-iron merchant, — 
which he tirst began in Burgess street. Here 
prosperity first visited him, and the place becom- 
ing too small for his growing concerns, he re- 
moved his warehouse to Gibraltar street, Shales- 
moor; and built quite a handsome villa, in a 
garden of an acre in extent. The busibess is 
now in the hands of two of his sons. 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 

Our artist has sketched for us herewith a pic- 
ture of the Merchant's Exchange, State Street, 
Boston, one of the'finest arranged and con- 
structed buildings of the kind in this country. 
Within the building, which is of granite, is the 


} 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 


large and elegant rotunda appropriated for the 
public reading-room, and beneath this is the 
—_ delivery and a -rooms of the Boston 
‘ost Office. At “high change,” the doors and 
sidewalks in front of the Exchange. are thronged 
by a motely group of brokers, merchants, etc. 


STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


THE OLD ROMAN WALL. 

The view below is from a sketch made by M~. 
P. Stephenson, when travelling in Italy, in 1846. 
It is taken from an observatory in the grounds 
of the De Medicis Palace. At the right, are the 
Borghese grounds, the whole overlooked by the 


mountains of Tivoli. The wall is 69 miles long, 
and built of solid brick, strongly cemented with 
mortar. Its height in some parts is fifty feet. 
It was erected by the Emperor Septimius Sever- 
us, A. D. 210, and served as a barrier to the 
Roman territories for nearly 200 years. 


_ VIEW OF THER OLD-ROMAN WALL WITH THE MOUNTAINS, ABOVE TIVOLI. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SPEAK NOT HARSHLY. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Speak not harshly, unkind words 
Can never man reform ; 

They never can disperse the clouds 
Which oft precede the storm. 

They cannot lull, within the breast, 
Those feelings of remorse 

Which must attend, day after day, 
The sinner’s downward course. 


Then speak not to thy brother man 
With harshness in thy voice ; 

But strive, by gentle words of love, 
To bid his heart rejoice ; 

And bind around his inmost soul 
That chaia so closely riven ; 

That chain of love, so pure and bright, 
Whose links are forged in heaven. 


We cannot know the blessings rare 
Which oft from kind words spring ; 
We cannot tell the healing power 
Which oft they daily bring. 
Kind words are cheap—then freely give— 
For as from us they start, 
They oft may shed a ray of hope 
Upon a broken heart. 


And though we may not know on earth 
What blessings we have shed 

Upon the care-worn, wounded heart, 
Upon the weary head ; 

Yet rest assured that unto all, 
This biessed hope is given ; 

The good we *ve done whilst here below, 
Well surely know in heaven. 

Baltimore, Md., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleasun’s Pictorial.] 


THE SEWING CIRCLE: 


—or— 
ASSISTING THE HEATHEN. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Prosrerous circumstances, a large, well fur- 
nished house, a kind and devoted husband, 
attentive servants, and last, though not least, a 
laughing, frolicsome child, did not possess suffi- 
cient attractions to make Mrs. William Wells 
contented and happy at home. The items we 
have enumerated were all very well, but Mrs. 
Wells was not a “home body.” She liked ex- 
citement, but especially did she enjoy a social 
chat with these of her own sex; and talkative 
women, we believe, generally do. 

She really loved her child, but was that any 
reason why she should be “tied up at home 
every evenipg ?” Certainly not; and Mrs. Wells 
acted accordingly. 

At this time she was standing before a mirror, 
dressing her hair and adorning her pretty per- 
son. There was a shade of care upon her brow, 
as though she was not wholly satisfied with her- 
self. Presently a low cry from a child reached 
her ear. She listened a moment, and then went 
on with her toilet. Again was the sound re- 
peated, but much louder. With a look of deter- 
mination, she did not desist from her employ- 
ment until the last cul was arranged; then she 
left the room, and entered the nursery. 

“What ails Willie, Janet?” she asked, im- 
patiently. 

“I don’t know, madam; but he will cry in 
spite of all I can do,” replied the girl, tossing 
the child up and down, which had the effect to 
make it use its lungs the more earnestly. 

“Tt is always so when I wish to go out!” Mrs. 
Wells exclaimed, fretfully. “Give him to me 
Janet, perhaps I can etill him,” she added. 

The girl placed the child in her arms. He 
still screamed and struggled, while the mother 
tried to soothe and quiet him. But Willie evi- 
dently was not disposed to be so easily satisfied, 
and she soon gave up the attempt. 

“It is nothing bat temper,” said Mrs. Wells. 
“Let him cry it out. I have succeeded in no- 
thing but disarranging my dress. It is so Jate I 
shan’t have time to wait for Mr. Wells; but you 
can tell him where I have gone.” 

The lady was just tying her bonnet when her 
hnsband entered. 

“Ts it necessary for you to go out again to- 
night, Mary ?” he inquired. 

“ Very necessary,” was the brief reply. 

“ May I ask where you are going ?” 
“Certainly. I imtend going to the ‘sewing 
circle. ” 

“ This is the third evening you have been out 
this week: in succession,” he rejoined. “Why 
not spend it with met You know I should 
like your company.” 


“You are not half self-denying enough, Mr. 
Wells,” replied the lady. “You should think 
more of the good of the poor heathen, and less 
of your own gratification.” 

“ Attend to the heathen in your own neighbor- 
hood first, and then there will be time enough to 
think of those in other lands.” 

“Tt is useless spending tine in disputing. 
You will never be convinced of the utility of 
sewing circles, nor of the immense good we are 
doing,” said his wife, in a tone that admitted no 
cavilling. 

“DoI not hear Willie crying?” added Mr, 
Wells. 

“It is probable that you do; for he has been 
screaming at the top of his voice for the last 
half hour. If you wish to witness an exhibition 
of temper, just visit the nursery,” she replied, 
petulantly. 

“ Willie is not a fretful child, and never cries 
like that, unless he is sick. I do mot ‘think it 
your duty to leave him to night.” 

“ My ‘duty,’ William, tells me to spend this 
evening for the good of others. Instead of as- 
sisting and encouraging me in this laudable un- 
dertaking, you try to thwart me. It is not doing 
as you would be done by. What if you were a 
poor benighted heathen ?” asked Mrs. Wells, ina 
voice of extreme sympathy. 

“In any sensible way I will gladly assist you 
to aid those of whom you speak; but in this in- 
dividual case, charity begins at home,” replied 
the husband, quietly. 

“No insinuations, if you please, Mr. Wells. 
I shall assuredly not gratify the will of a child 
who is as well as usual, by remaining at home.” 
And Mrs. Wells drew on her gloves, and left the 
house. 

The child, exhausted, had fallen into a 
troubled sleep. 

“ Poor little fellow !” said Mr. Wells, compas- 
sionately. “How pale he is! and hear, Janet, 
how heavily he breathes. I fear he will have an 
attack of the croup.” 

“T thought he was sick this afternoon,” re- 
plied the girl, looking much frightened, “ but 
mistress said he was cro:s.” 

Mr. Wells, after charging Janet to watch him 
attentively, stepped out and called a physician 
near by. Remedies were quickly administered 
by the latter, who declared that had they delayed 
calling him one hour later, a violent attack of 
croup would have been inevitable. Mr. Wells 
remained by his child until he breathed easily 
and slept quietly. 

His wife was much shocked, upon her return, 
at hearing what Willie had escaped; but soon 
consoled herself with the reflection that she had 
probably done more good laboring for others 
abroad than doing what the father had perform- 
ed so successfully at home. Her head was full 
of projects for increasing the funds in the hands 
of the treasurer. 

The “circle” had usually met in the vestry of 
the church; and the outlay for fuel, lights, &c., 
was, of course, considerable. Now to prevent 
this expense, she would have the members meet 
at her own house. The rooms were large, and 
everything comfortable and convenient. She 
would have them come early in the afternoon, 
to gain additional time for sewing, and remain 
the evening. And, of course, she must give 
them tea. The old ladies would work (and 
talk) a great deal faster after drinking a strong 
cup of old Hyson. To be sure her carpets were 
new, and the furniture costly and uninjured; 
but should she not be self-sacrificing, and risk 
something for the “ nations in darkness ?” 

But although the plan of Mrs. Wells appear- 
ed a feasible and happy one, ber husband, dis- 
liking “ sewing circles,” might not consent. She 
was happily disappointed; he did consent, but 
upon this condition: that Mrs Wells, after the 
meeting adjourned, should truthfully answer any 
questions he might ask in relation to the subject. 
To this simple demand his wife instantly agreed, 
felicitating herself that she had succeeded with 
so little difficulty. 

The members of the “circle” were all duly 
notified of the change; and on the day appoint- 
ed, old women, middle aged women, and young 
women, made their way to the house of Mr. 
Wells. Large bags of disordered sewing and 
tangled knitting were brought to the light, re- 
vealing any number of articles begun, but none 
finished. Here lay the body of a shirt, but the 
sleeves could not be found; there the two were 
found in close proximity, but minus wristbands 
and collar. One old lady laid claim to a stock- 
ing, partly finished, as her share of the work ; 


but upon examination, she found that her pre- 
decessor had inserted yarn of a different color, 
and progressed some inches without discovering 
her mistake. The error was corrected, the 
omissions supplied, and for a time there were 
really signs of something being done. Elderly 
ladies snapped their knitting needles fiercely, 
and younger ones plied their bits of steel with 
unusual assiduity. 

- But soon the interest began to flag. Tongues 
moved faster than fingers, and promised to do 
more mischief. The virtues and vices of the 
absent were discussed, and the golden rule en- 
tirely forgotten. 

“ Have you heard the news?” eagerly asked 
Miss Almira Ferris, a maiden lady of thirty-five, 
of Mrs. Twiss. 

“No; what is it?” 

“Why, that flirty widow Barton has asked 
Mr. Shears, the tailor, to take her to ride!” 


vy “You don’t say so! Horrible, aint it!” ex- 


claimed Mrs. Twiss, dropping her work, and 
looking the picture of astonishment. 


“ Yes,” pursued Miss Almira, pursing up her 
mouth, “and I never heard of a more brazen- 
faced piece of boldness in my life. I wonder 
she isn’t ashamed to:show her head!” 

“ And did she ask him, point blank ?” pursued 
Mrs. Twiss. 

“ Why, she told him the weather was fine, and 
the sleighing good; and what was that but an 
invitation, I wonder.” 

“Sure enough. But you know these widows 
say and do anything. They haven’t a mite of 
modesty. I shouldn’t wonder if she even asked 
him to marry her.” And Mrs. Twiss shook her 
head, and sighed, that people could so “ forget 
themselves.” 

“ And that isn’t all,” added Miss Ferris, insert- 
ing a stitch. 

“Goodness gracious! It can’t be possible!” 
cried the other, in a suppressed voice, and bend- 
ing her head to catch the words. 

“T shouldn't want to have it go from me, and 
yon needn’t mention it; but they do say that 
she offered to make shirts for him. What a 
shameless hussy! But everybody knows that 
she has been running after Mr. Shears these six 
months. And to see the curls and low-necked 
dresses, one would suppose she wasn’t more than 
twenty years old; but )she’ll never see, forty 


again,” continued Miss Almira, glancing in an 


opposite mirror. 

“T always said she meant something by not 
joining our ‘circle’” added Mrs. Twiss, signifi- 
cantly. “You know she told her next door 
neighbor that ‘she could earn more money and 
do twice as much good by staying at home and 
minding her own business’ An impudent 
speech, I call it. I should think Mr. Shears had 
better buy his shirts of the ‘circle,’ instead of 
patronizing that self-conceited widow !” 

“ What do you mean to do, Mrs. Twiss, with 
the different articles of clothing I see scattered 
about ?” asked Mr. Wells, politely, as he passed 
through the room about tea time. 

“ Why, bless your heart, sir, we sell them, and 
send the money to Dr. Sprout, who takes charge 
of it, and when he gets a chance, sends it to the 
heathen.” 

“ Who is Dr. Sprout? I never heard of him,” 
added the gentleman. 

©Tt’s a pity you don’t know him, for he’s such 
a handsome literary man,” resumed Mrs. Twies, 
with enthusiasm. “He came in one evening, 
bought a book mark, and talked so beautifully 
about Timotheus, Arabia, and the cannibals, 
that we all liked him at once. We let him take 
all our funds to keep, and he took ’em grateful- 
ly, sir, I assure you” 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Wells, with a quiet 
smile. “But how much do you earn at one such 
meeting as this ?” 

“Q sometimes more, and sometimes less, 
though generally we do a sight of work,” an- 
swered the lady, plying her needle all at once 
with uncommon rapidity, as an example of their 
industry. “I really believe I’ve got as many as 
twenty-five boy’s jackets, and as many aprons 
piled up at home, that we’ve made.” 

“ Not very available property, I fear,” rejoined 
the gentleman, laughing. 

“ Well, they don’t seem to be fetching in much 
just now, sir; but we've great hopes of ’em. 
Your wife thinks we shall have to auction ’em, 
I hope not though, for they'll be terribly sacri- 
ficed, if we do.” 

Mr. Wells seemed in an observing mood ; he 
heard all that was said, and noticed all that was 
done. After conversing awhile longer with Mrs. 


Twiss, he walked away just fast enough to hear 
the following remark from a fat personage on 
his left. 

“Deacon Grant’s wife has got another new 
silk dress! Anybody would think her husband 
was made of money. She ought to think more 
of her example, as one of the pillars of the 
church.” 

“ How did you find out?” asked a voice. 

“O, my dress-maker cut it for her, and she 
told me. And as true as you are alive, it was 
made with six flounces !” 

The gentleman stopped to hear no more, but 
with another peculiar smile, left the room. As 
it was the most convenient way, Mrs. Wells had 
concluded to “carry round” the refreshments ; 
and as the cook was busy making tea and cut- 
ting cake, Janet offered her services. Luckless 


Janet. As she was entering the room, she _ 


tripped her foot against a large bundle of cloth, 
and down went Janet and two dozen nice china 
plates, breaking the latter to atoms. This un- 
fortunate accident cast a damper upon the spirits 
of the company; but Mrs. Wells took so little 
notice of the circumstance, and other plates being 
instantly supplied, the ladies began to sip their 
tea with renewed relish. The quantity of sand- 
wiches and cake which disappeared was aston- 
ishing. An observer might have supposed that 
some had deprived themselves of both breakfast 
and dinner, on purpose to acquire a keener appe- 


tite for the good things which Mrs. Wells so’ 


generously produced. This, however, is mere 
supposition. 

“ And now,” thought Mrs. Wells, after the tea 
things were removed, “we shall have a long 
evening in which to accomplish a great deal, 
My husband must see nothing to prejudice him 
still more against ‘sewing circles.’ So far, alj 
had gone on well, except the trifling accident 
of the plates being demolished.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by a great 
bustle within the parlor, and a voice exclaiming : 

“ He is choking! he is choking !” 

Throwing open the door, Mrs. Wells beheld 
Willie, who appeared suffocating, struggling in 
the arms of Miss Ferris. The latter seemed 
much frightened, and was alternately exclaiming 
and striking the child upon the back, as if to as- 
sist him in dislodging something in the throat. 

“ Miss Ferris! my child! O, it must be the 
croup!” exclaimed the excited mother, rushing 
frantically to the scene of action. 

“Don’t rave so, Mrs. Wells; it aint the croup. 
I’ve just examined my snuff box, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he had swallowed my snuff bean ; at 
any rate, it’s missing,” said one of the company, 
very deliberately. 

“Call my husband; quick!” screamed Mrs. 
Wells. 

The husband was soon on the spot; and as 
the child still continued to cough and choke, an 
emetic was administered without loss of time. 
Soon the frightened mother had the happiness 
of seeing him eject a quantity of yellow snuff, 
including the missing “bean.” The operation 
evidently relieved him greatly, and he was com- 
mitted to the care of Janet, with strict injunc- 
tions that he should not be again left that 
evening. 

Willie (who had just begun to walk) had ta- 
ken advantage of the momentary absence of the 
girl, made his way, unperceived, to the parlor, 
and taken possession of an old lady’s snuff box 
and its contents ; as she, not foreseeing such dis- 
astrous consequences, had thoughtlessly placed 
it in a chair beside her. 

But more trouble was in store for Mrs. Wells. 
In the hurry and confusion, some one had over- 
turned a table, upon which stood, burning, a 
valuable lamp. This, of course, was broken in 
its descent, scattering the glass and oil in every 
direction. No one heeded this until the child 
was removed, when’an examination showed that 
a costly table cover, several valuable books, and 
two silk dresses, were irretrievably ruined, to say 
nothing of the injury done to a nice Brussels 
carpet. 

Work was laid aside, conversation flagged, 
and the sufferers, with blank faces, made prepa- 
rations for an early departure. As nothing 
could be done to any advantage among such a 
state of things, it was thought best to postpone 
all farther efforts on that occasion; and the 
afternoon that began so hopefully on the part of 
Mrs. Wells, ended in vexation and mortification. 
Her husband wisely refrained from any observa- 
tions until the next morning, when he saw her, 
with elongated countenance, inspecting her dis- 
ordered parlors. 
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“Well, Mary, are you ready for the ques- 
tions ?” he smilingly asked. 

“T have given my word to answer them, and 
I suppose it must be done,” she replied, looking 
dejectedly about her. 

“In the first place, I would like to ask how 
much work was done yesterday ?” he continued. 

“ Janet,” said Mrs. Wells, “ bring me the work 
that you took from the tables last evening.” 
The girl obeyed. 

“ Now look these things over, and tell me how 
many articles are finished among them.” 

Janet tumbled them about for several mo- 
ments, without speaking. 

“O my! what stitches!” she at last exclaim- 
ed. “It’s lucky these are for the heathen, for 
nobody else would wear ’em !” 


“They were not made for them to wear; they | 


are to be sold, Janet. But is there none finish- 
ed ?” continued her mistress. 

“T don’t see anything, madam, but this pillow- 
ease; and that is hemmed wrong side out. 
Here’s a shirt about done, but they have forgot 
the shoulder pieces and neck gussets,” replied 
Janet, tossing aside uncompleted pin cushions, 
needle-books, book marks, embroidery, &c., &e. 
“ And as true as I’m alive !” she exclaimed, hold- 
img up a package, “here is a lot of sandwiches 
and cake rolled up in a piece of cloth!’ 

“Some worthy old lady forgot it, probably.” 

Mrs. Wells colored, bit her lips and was silent. 

“ The second question is, who has been bene- 
fited by this ‘sewing circle?” he resumed, as 
Janet left the room. 

“J should judge J had not,” answered his 
wife, again looking dubiously at the soiled car- 
pet and fragments of broken glass. 

“ Thirdly, who has been injured ?” 

“It seems to me that J have been the greatest 
sufferer.” 

“In one sense you have, and in another you 
have not,” said her husband, in a serious tone. 
“ The absent, Mary, have been injured the most. 
The gossip and tattle, which most of the people 
here yesterday indulged in, more than counter- 
balanced all the good they might have done. I 
will not include you in the number, for I trust 
you would not sanction the slanderous and de- 
tractory remarks against those who did not see 
fit to join your society, or who may have ex- 
pressed themselves sensibly and fearlessly on the 
subject. The original object of the society may 
have been a good and commendable one; but, 
believe me, it has sadly degenerated. A Chris- 
tian benevolent spirit must actuate its members 
individually, before they will succeed in doing 
good collectively. I donot wish to judge harsh- 
ly, but I think, from my own observation, that 
many came here, not from a desire to benefit 
others, but to enjoy themselves, and give un- 
bridled license to the tongue. 

“Now let us look at things in their proper 
light,” continued Mr. Wells, as his wife remained 
silent. “To begin with, Janet fell and broke 
two dozen plates; Willie, in her absence, appro- 
priated the property of another to his own use, 
and you know what were the consequences. A 
valuable lamp and table-cover were destroyed, 
several choice books badly soiled, besides a 
breadth of carpeting entirely ruined. Added to 
this, you were somewhat out of temper, fright- 
ened and mortified, and your guests discomforted 
and disappointed. On the other hand, nothing 
of any consequence was accomplished, and what 
little was done, was done badly; and I dare say 
all separated with mutual feelings of discontent.” 

Mr. Wells paused, and his wife looked thought- 
ful. She was evidently considering the subject 
with an unprejudiced mind; and, some time 
after, confessed to an intimate friend that she 
feared she had mistaken the right way of doing 
good. She was convinced that true charity 
seeketh not to laud her good deeds, and that a 
quiet, unostentatious benevolk nce was far more 
preferable. Mrs. Wells was confirmed in this 
opinion by the discovery that “Dr. Sprout,” 
their “ literary” treasurer, had shown his “ grat- 
itude” for the confidence reposed in him, and 
decamped with the funds of the society. It be- 
came evident to her that the object of their 
“ sewing circle” was a selfish one, that many 
joined it to gain an opportunity to talk about 
their neighbors, the courtships and marriages 
of the last six months, those in prospective for 
the next year, and, in fact, all the petty scandal 
of the neighborhood, rather than from a disin- 
terested desire to benefit the destitute. We need 
not go far in search of worthy objects, for, ac- 
cording to the great Lawgiver, the poor are 
always among us. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE BALM OF GILEAD. 
TO MRS. MARGARET CAMPBELL. 


BY JAMES CRUIKSHANKS, JR. 


Has Heaven thy sun of hope obscured, 
And shrouded all in mortal gloom ? 

A plaintive voice steals from yon cloud, 
Once mute within the silent tomb :— 


“Thy sorrows and thy bitter sighs 
Are all before thy Father's throne ; 
I send my arrows, that thou may’st 
Exclaim—‘ Thy will, not mine, be done!’ 


* Once have I called, again chastised, 

That thou might’st humbly, meekly, fall 
Beneath the rod, and kiss the hand 
Of Him— the Saviour, Lord of all 


“ Thy friends, with all the happy throng, 
Their many conflicts now record ; 
Here they, with saints and seraphs too, 
Sing hallelujahs to the Lord. 


* A little longer thou shalt wait, 
Till thou hast done with all below ; 
Then rapturous joys shall fill thy soul, 
Which angels neither feel nor know.” 
New Haven, Ct., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE VERY MAN. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


“He’s the very man—of course he is! How 
stupid I was, not to think of him before !” 

Such was the exclamation of Harry Minus, a 
young gentleman of “ refined tastes, expensive 
habits, and elegant ideas,” as he sat, with his 
feet on the fender, in his little bachelor apart- 
ment—a four pair back in a pleasant and salu- 
brious quarter of the west end of Boston. He 
had just thrown an unfinished inch of Havana into 
the smouldering embers, and wisdom came with 
the last whiff. Harry was regarded as a hand- 
some young man, though he was slightly used 
by the pace he had gone for the last few years. 
Still he was in tolerable preservation, and was 
well made upg by one of those benevolent 
Schneiders, who “ exult to trust and blush to be 
paid.” But he was now in rather an unenviable 
position. “Cards had tricked him, and ill for- 
tune cogged the dice.” His landlady, who “ was 
a poor lone woman,” was frequently introducing 
the subject of “her little bill,” which was fast 
swelling to the proportions of a “big bill,” that 
threatened to knock the non-paying lodger in 
the head. 

But there was a ray of hope; another widow 
—middle-aged, it was true, but O, adorable in 
the respectability of bank stock, and dear in the 
amenities of real estate. Harry had made her 
acquaintance, and some progress in her good 
graces. She liked military men; and Harry had 
served with distinction in the militia. He some- 
times went to military balls, in a swallow-tailed 
blue coat, turned up with buff. But then the 
widow was fond of poetry, and Harry could not 
write a line. 

The exultant exclamation, recorded by Capt. 
Minus in the commencement of this paper, was 
prompted by his remembering that he had a friend 
in the literary way who could aid him in a laud- 
able scheme of passing as a poct with the wi 
Brown—*“ done brown, she will be, if the plan 
succeeds,” thought the very moral young man. 

A call on Philetus Crowquill was immediately 
made. Philetus inhabited very doubtful lodg- 


_ings in the neighborhood of Causeway Street, a 


classic attic, without the consolations of Beran- 
ger's sky-parlor. Philetus had commenced life 
with the settled purpose of making himself the 
Fonblanque of Boston; he now subsisted on 
writing puffs for quack nostrums, and leading 
articles for the “ very young ladies’ magazine.” 
All the traditional shabbiness of literature was 
exemplified in his surroundings. 

He received Capt. Minus with “ distinguished 
consideration ;” and very readily agreed, for a 
small consideration, to open the aitack on the 
widow with three or four sounding stanzas. 
Plunging his pen into the inkstand, he drove it 
over a sheet of paper at a 2.40 rate, and soon 
finished the verses. They were pronounced 
excellent. 

“ They are rather good, I think,” said Crow- 
quill, modestly. “Do you think they'll fetch 
the widow ?” 

“T’m sure of it,” said Minus, emphatically. 

“ All right, my boy,” answered Crowquill. 
“Now just draw your chair to the table, and 
while I step out and get a bite—I haven't eaten 


a morsel to day,—you can copy my poem.” 


~ 


“Good!” answered Minus, and he bent to the 
task. 

The literary gentleman had not been gone 
more than five minutes, before a round red face 
was cautiously protruded through the door, and 
two gray eyes. belonging to the face, took a keen 
survey of the busy occupant of the room. After 
the face, there appeared, successively, a red ban- 


|, canna handkerchief, a stout drab coat, a thick 


stick, and a pair of legs and feet encased in cord- 
uroys and cow-hide boots, constituting an animal 
of the genus homo, who stealthily approached 
the table, and tapping Capt. Minus on the 
shoulder, smiled affectionately and familiarly 
upon him, as he turned round with a dramatic 
start and beheld the “ unbidden guest.” . 

“You're wanted down there!” said the pro- 
prietor of the thick stick, as he jerked his thumb 
in the direction of Leverett Street jail. 

Minus knew that there was more than one 
writ suspended over his head; it was the cause 
of his anxiety to possess the widow; and he re- 
cognized, without difficulty, a sheriff’s officer. 
To gain a little time was all he desired, and it 
occurred to him to borrow, for a brief space, the 
name of his literary friend. 

“ You’ve made a mistake this time, my good 
fellow,” he said, haughtily; “my name’s Crow- 
quill.” 

“The very man I’m arter—videlicet—to wit,” 
said the myrmidon, displaying the writ. 

“T mean,” said Minus, suddenly correcting 
himself, “ that my name’s Minus.” 

“ Gammon!” said the officer. 

It was useless to resist. Minus was taken to 
the lock-up, vowing vengeance. On the way, he 
encountered a friend, who volunteered his testi- 
mony as to Minus’s identity. But alas! no 
sooner was he released than another officer, the 
very fac simile of No. 1, served another writing 
upon the wretched young man, and as it was too 
late to procure bail, he passed the night in dur- 
ance vile. 

The next day he despatched a note to Crow- 
quill, to arrange about procuring bail. It was 
answered by the appearance of the literary gen- 
tleman in person, but so changed that his friend 
recognized him with difficulty. He was clad in 
a new suit of black, and looked as radiant as 
Apollo himself. 

“Have you got bail?” asked Minus. 

“Pve done better—I’ve paid the debt,” replied 
Crowquill. 

“ My dear boy! where did you get the means ? 
You've got no money.” 

“ My wife has !” 

“ What! are you married ?” 

“Last night, my boy!” 

“To whom?” ~ 

“The widow Brown! Lord bless you! I’ve 
been courting her for six months. She liked 
soldiers, but preferred poets. She said you were 
well enough, but that I was the very man. Don’t 
be downcast. There's other widows to be had 
for asking. Come and dine with me, for this 
afternoon we start upon our bridal tour.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MARCH. 


— 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


March is here, never fear, 

He will sigh, then will die 

When the wing of the spring 
Soundeth near. 


Winter ’s o'er, and his roar 

When he died, echoed wide, 

And his breath, lost in death, 
Comes no more. 


March is here, though ’tis drear, 
Chasing frost, where *tis lost, 
When the wing of the spring 
Soundeth near. 
Scituate, Mass., April, 1852. 


DEALING WITH A SINGER. 


The original Zerlina of the opera was Signo- 
ra Bondini, daughter of the manager. In re- 
hearsing that part of the finale of the first act 
where she is seized by Don Giovanni, there was 
some difficulty in getting her to scream in the 
right manner and place.—It was tried repeated- 
ly, and failed. At length, Mozart, desiring the 
orchestra to repeat the piece, went quictly on 
the stage, and, awairing the time that she was to 
make the exclamation, grasped her so suddenly 
and so forcibly that, really alarmed, she shrieked 
in good earnest. He was nowcontent. “ That's 
the way,” said he, praising her; “ you must cry 
out just in that manner.”—Folmes's Memoirs. 


Love’s of a strangely open, simple kind, 
And thinks none sces it, ‘cause itself is blind. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE LANDLORD’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY A. WOOD. 


Here ’s a health to the landlord’s pretty daughter, 
That tendeth the table so weil ; 
Though she fill my glass with sparkling water, 
Not with the foaming ale. 
Here ’s a health to the lassie. 


Her bodice all laced with ribbon so neat, 
Her apron so white and so clean ; 
Wrought sandals upon her delicate feet, 
She beareth herself like a queen. 
Here ‘s a health to the lassie. 


Her eyes are as blue as the blue harebell, 
Her cheeks like the cherry ripe red ; é 
Her smile is too sunny for word to tell, 
And the hair falls in curls from her head. 
Here ’s a health to the lassie. 


Ah! little knoweth the landlord’s daughter 
The thoughts that within me did swell, 
When she filled my glass with sparkling water, 
Refusing the foaming ale. 
Here ‘s a health to the lassie. 


I learned the lesson, 0 landlord’s daughter, 
Ye taught it me full well ; 
I love better now the sparkling water, 
Than I ever did the ale. 
Here ’s a health to the lassie. 
Andover, Mass., April, 1852. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

The cultivation of the sentiments and of the 
social virtues, is solely dependent upon women. 
As the mother of man, she is then the source of 
all human power and dignity. If she is weak, * 
one who will yet be strong is nurtured in her 
lap. If she is preseribed to the possession of 
_ noble sentiments, and a sphere of household ac- 
tion, she can yet transfuse her sentiments into 
one who will bear them abroad to the world. 
What is the man of action but the delegate of 
thoughtful woman? Where is barbarity most 
inveterate and debasing, but where woman is 
most debased? One trembles to contemplate 
the situation into which society has been wrested 
through the illegitimate assumptions of man, as 
the representative of brute force. He has de- 
nuded woman of her responsibility as an agent 
of progress, and has destroyed her moral gran- 
deur, with her liberty and equality. Sent to be 
acompsnion and guide, she has becn made a 
nonentity. Constituted with a mind equal to 
man’s in every respect, perhaps, superior in the 
gentler attributes, she has been hitherto treated 
as if the doctrine of the Mussulman were true. 
Young men seldom attempt to engage in serious 
or instructive conversation in promiscuous as- 
semblies; they seemed to have studied inane 
twaddle and frivolous, disgusting repartee, that 
they might insult the intellect and perpetuate 
the subjugation of women.— Mrs. ‘Nichole 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CANTICO TO WASHINGTON. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF CANDIDO CHIANCL 
BY OWEN G. WARREN. 
Angel of freedom, 
Thou that hast striven 
With us for glory, 
And victory given ; 
Thou, sainted spirit, 
Godlike in merit, 
Whose gifts we inherit, 
Hear us from heaven ! 


Fame tell the story, 

Till time grow hoary, 

Of thy pure glory, 
Thou mad’st us free. 

Time our love never 

From thee shall sever, 

Live thy name ever, 
Live liberty ! 

New York, April, 1852. 


LANGUAGE. 

Language is the amber in which a thousand 
precious and subtle thoughts have been safely 
embedded and preserved. It has arrested ten 
thousand lightning flashes of genius, which, un- 
less fixed and arrested, might have been as 
bright, but would have also been as quickl 

assing and perishing as the lightning —7ren 
2 the Study of Words. ie 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria).] 
OUR HEARTS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
Old ocean's waters never rest, 
Forever tides come and depart, 
Like life waves in the human breast, 
And life tides in the human heart. 


The wailing wind and moaning sea, 
And clouds that weep down silver showers, 


hi 


Are of the p we 
Find in these sobbing breasts of ours. 
Boston, Mass., April, 1852. 


The more a man knows the less he is apt 
to talk—discretion allays his heat, and makes 


him coolly deliberate what and where to speak. 
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GLEASOMWS PIGTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


THOMAS MOORE. 

Herewith we present a striking portrait of 
Thomas Moore, whose poetical writings have 
had a world-wide celebrity. The liquid sweetness 
of his numbers has been a marvel, and has won 
a way for them wherever glowing and burning 
sentiment can be appreciated. Late foreign in- 
telligence announces the death of this distin- 
guished bard, at his private residence, Sloperton 
Cottage, February 26. He was in his 72d year. 
The sad event had long been anticipated. He 
had for several years been reduced to a state of 

_ mental imbecility more melancholy than death. 
Moore was born May 28,1780. His father was 
Garrett Moore, a tradesman of Dublin. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, at the early age 
of fourteen. In 1800, he published his transla- 
tion of the “ Odes.of Anacreon,” and in 1801, a 
collection of amatory poems, which, in his later 
years, he much regretted. Moore visited the 
United States in 1803, and in 1806, published a 
volume in which he lavished ridicule and censure 
upon America. A full volume of his songs was 
published in 1813, and was soon succeeded by 
se¥eral similar volumes. “Lalla Rookh,” the 
most beautifal production of his genius, was pub- 
lished in 1817. This splendid poem struck a 
new key, and poured forth a dazzling flood of 
gorgeous Eastern illustration and imagery. Ori- 
entalists could not understand how such a poem 
could have been written by a man who had 
never ridden on an elephant, or reclined beneath 
a palm-tree; while the extraordinary mingling 
of glittering pageantry with a lulling, luscious, 
luxurious warmth of idea, took by storm the 


dazzled brains of the British public. After the 


literary triumph of “ Lalla Rookh,” Moore went 
twice abroad ; the first time with the poet Ro- 
gers, the second with Lord John Russell, when 
he proceeded to Genoa, and at Venice visited 
Lord Byron, with whom his friendship continued 
unimpaired till death divided them. Returning 
from Rome, Moore took up his abode in Paris, 
and resided there till 1822. He produced at this 
time “ The Loves of the Angels,” and the “ Fa- 
bles of the Holy Alliance.” In 1825, Moore ap- 
peared as a prose writer. The “Life of Sheri- 
dan” was his first biography. ‘That of “ Byron,” 
infinitely superior to the other, came out in 1830; 
and the following year he published the “ Me- 
moirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” Besides 
these biographical efforts, Moore wrote more 
than one controversial and historical work. 
In later days, Moore occasionally contributed 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, THE IRISH POET. 


squibs, with much of the old sparkle, on passing 
events of the day, principally to the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle. It is also known that 
he had made considerable progress in a diary of 
his life, when unhappily he had to experience 
the lot that had before befallen another genius 
of Ireland—Dean Swift; darkness came down 
upon that brain so long and so brightly lit by 
the fires of wit and fancy. Of late years the 
poet’s existence was but physical, so that his de- 
parture brought the less of sorrow with it. The 
wife of the poet, who is described as a lady of 


great accomplishments and lovely character, is 
itll living. She received from the queen, in 
March, 1851, a pension of one hundred pounds 
a year, “in consideration of the literary merit: 
of her husband and his infirm state of health.” 
Soon after his coming back to England, in 
1822, Moore settled. in graceful retirement, at a 
cottage called Sloperton, a view of which is given 
below, in the immediate vicinity of the beautiful 
demesne of Bowood, the seat of his ever con- 
stant friend—the Marquis of Lansdowne. Here 
he passed the greater portion of the rest of his 


life in the midst of Kis friends, the charm and 
delight of them all. Lord Lansdowne will be 
forever associated with the fame of Moore, as 
are Glencairn with that of Burns, and South- 
ampton with that of Shakspeare. The cottage 
stands in the midst of a delightful country, and 
though itself buried, as it were, in an ordinary 
thickly wooded lane, branching off to the left from 
the high road, about two miles from Devizes, 
on the way to Chippenham, yet from its upper 
windows, as well as from its garden, enjoys 
peeps through the trees into lovely scenes. 

The New York Mirror thus prettily notices 
the death of this gifted bard :—* We cannot part 
with the melodious soul of Moore, without offer- 
ing something in the way of tribute to his me- 
mory. For more than fifty years the songs of 
the lamented poet have filled the world with 
music, and warmed the hearts of millions into 
emotions of love, patriotism, and devotion. 
Wherever the English language is known—in 
the loneliest cabin of the wilderness, in the fore- 
castle of the ship upon the remotest ocean, the 
Swan song of Erin vibrates in the plaintive and 
musical verse of Moore. And not only in his 
native tongue are his poems sung and remem- 
bered. His “ Melodies” are translated into Lat- 
in, Italian, French, Spanish, Russian, German, 
and, if we may credit Dr. Luttrell, even into 
Persian. The “ Canadian Boat Song,” both the 
words and the music of which were composed 
by the poet while listening to the chanting of 
his boatmen as they rowed him down the Ottawa, 
still echoes along the banks of that beautiful 
river, charming the traveller of his weariness, 
and beguiling the boatman of his toil. Moore 
had the advantages of high education, good 
health, and a comfortable home, with a mother 
who was literally his guardian angel. She saved 
him from the vortex of 1798, when Emmet and 
others of his college companions sacrificed their 
young lives upon the altar of liberty. Moore 
was not only successful as a poet, but fortunate 
as an author. He began publishing very early, 
at the age of fourteen, we believe, and before 
reaching twenty-three, he was the acknowledged 
song writer of the world. Farewell to thee, 
Anacreon Moore! The sparkling eye is closed ; 
the melodious voice is mute; the sweet harp of 
Erin if hung upon the willows. But who can 
ferget the rich legacy of song, left us to ‘lighten 
our pathway of pain; and cheer us in ‘the 
stilly night,’ with the remembered ‘light of 
other days!” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A very fine view of the Baltimore (Md.) Cemetery, givin 
an exact representation of this beat! welty of the 
‘ames’ Palace. First, a brilliant scene. the Tapes- 
try Chamber. — 

Second, the elaborate and elegantly decorated apart- 
ment, known as Queen 

Third, the spacious and splendid apartment which forms 
the Ante Drawing. Room. 

And fourth, a scene representing the Presentation Cere- 
mony to the Royal Prince, in her Mujesty’s Drawing- 


A large and very spirited picture represen Miss E. 
Kimberly as Isabella, in the Fatal Marriage. = 

A capital picture of Lol: Montez, as she lately 
at the Howard Atheneum, Boston, in her favorite charac- 
ter of Mariquita, in the Carnival of Seville. A large and 
very fine picture. 

A picture giving a correct view of the Burmes: Costume, 
with Road and Pas at Mcpoon. 

Also a Village, in the Burmese Province of Tenasserim. 
A very beautiful scene. 


And a third illustration in connection with the above, 
ng another specimen of Burmese Costume and Road, 


‘A five and accurate view of the justly famed Smithsonian 

Institute, at Washington, D. C. 
A view of the interior arrangements of the Municipal 
interesting 


Fire Alarm Telegraph Room, in Boston. An 
and curious scene. 


OUR AGENT, CINCINNATI. 

Having appointed Mr. A. C. Bagley, No. 121, 
Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, as our agent for 
that city, we desire to commend him to our 
friends and the public, as a thorough business 
man, prompt and agreeable to deal with. Mr. 


Bagley will have always on hand, at his depot, 
“Gleason’s Pictorial” and the “Flag of our 
Union,” at wholesale and retail, and will supply 


any and all demands for these papers, as well as 
for any of our publications, bound volumes of 
the “ Pictorial,” novelettes, etc., ete. 


Basxet-Maxinc.—Considerable attention is 
beginning to be paid to the cultivation of basket 
willow in the United States. The annual im- 
portation of the article into our country amounts 
to $5,000,000, and this, large as it is, does not 
satisfy the consumption. The supply is derived 
from France and Germany mainly, and costs 
here from $100 to $130 per ton weight. 


Gieason’s PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion, is the 
name of a weekly paper published in Boston, by F. Glea- 
son. There have been many attempts, henanobre, made 
to establish an illustrated paper in this country, but they 
have all been unsuccesttul, because the proprietors have 
lacked either enterprise or capital to carry them on; but 
Mr. Gleason seems to possess a share of both, and he 
liberally, both for literary matter and filustrations, and 
w- 


his is, in “ 


Sionrricant.—In Italy, at Cagliari and Sas- 
sari, there have been collisions between the peo- 
ple and their rulers ; in Cagliari, the edict against 
masquerades caused an outbreak, which resulted 
in a concession of the privilege of masqueing 
being made to the people, 


> 


Caution.—Never trust to those who solicit 


your confidence, for in nine instances out of ten, 
you will be betrayed. 


Txxas.—There are now forty-one newspapers 
published in Texas. 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 

The origin of this art, more important in its 
effect on the human mind and on society than 
any other that has ever been practised, is in- 
volved in the profoundest obscurity. Some 
writers refer to so remote a period as that of the 
building of Babylon, and contend that the let- 
ters on the bricks, formed upon the supposed 
site of that city, were impressions from relief 
engravings, precisely similar to our types. We 
know that the ancients employed stamps to print 
labels for various articles, one of these, in stone, 
by means of which the Roman oculist printed 
the labels of his medicines, being still in exist- 
ence in a collection at London ; and it is reason- 
able to suppose that, had the ancients possessed 
the art of paper making, the process of Faust 
would have been anticipated by many centuries. 
It is asserted that engravings were made upon 
wood, and impressions taken thgrefrom, as early 
as 1285; and Earl Spencer exhibited an impres” 
sion of a wood block bearing the date of 1423. 

The early missionaries to China thought they 
found evidence of the existence of the art of 
printing from wood blocks as early as far back as 
fifty years before the Christian era. The only 
process of printing, at the period referred to, 
was from wood blocks, and was performed in 
the following manner: A page of manuscript, 
written on transparent paper, was fastened, face 
downwards, to the surface of a wood block, and 
then engraved ; the letters being left in relief, 
and the page, when finished, exhibiting exactly 
the appearance of a page of stereotype, and was 
employed in the same manner. This accounts 
for the variety of characters observed in the 
wood-block books, because each sculptor or 
scribe had some peculiarity of his own. 

The impressions from these blocks were, of 
course, exact fac similes of manuscript, and sold 
as manuscript, the deception being aided by their 
being printed on one side of the page only, the 
back of each page being burnished to remove 
the indention, and frequently two pages pasted 
together. The expense, however, for engraving 
the blocks for each separate book was so great, 
to say nothing of the time occupied, that neces- 
sity (that venerable mother of invention) led, 
about the year 1450, to the improvement of cast- 
ing separate movable metallic types. More 
than one city claimed the honor of this inven- 
tion, but the rivalry has now been reduced to 
two. Either Haarlem or Mentz originated it. 

It seems, however, to us that to Mentz belongs 
the palm, and the discovery was made by Peter 
Schoeffer, the assistant of John Faust, and that 
the celebrated Bible, known as the “ Mentz Bible 
without date,” was the first important specimen 
of printing with movable metallic types, and 
which was executed by Gutemburg and Faust 
between the year 1450 and 1457. This Bible 


was so admirably executed that it is said it was 
fully equal to the average English printing of 
twenty-five years ago. It was executed in black 
letter (the modern Gothic,) and imitated the best 
manuscripts of the scribes with the most perfect 


success, Faust sold the copies as manuscripts, 
and supplied the demand for them so rapidly 


that it was evident they could not have been 
produced by the pen, and, to save himself 

the charge of dealing in magic, he w: 

pelled to make his secret known to the w 

After this, printing presses multiplied rapidly, 
and in the year 1500, they were in operation in 
upwards of two hundred towns and cities. The 
extraordinary elegance of the execution of these 
early p has induced the belief that the art 
must have been practised secretly long before its 
nominal discovery, and this conjecture is the 
only means of accognting for the mechanical 
perfection of this early press work. — 

The style of printing degenerated very fast, 
instead of improving, until the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, when it took a sud- 
den start, and has continued improving until it 


has now apparently reached the acme of typo- 
graphical elegance. 


> 


Ovr Minister at Lonpox.—Mr. Lawrence, 
the American Minister, and Mrs. Lawrence, 
dined with Queen Victoria on the 2d ultimo. 


Ewioranrs—A company has been organized 
at Louisville, who design emigrating to Texas. 


Qurry.—Did you ever know the gout cured 
by wearing golden slippers ? 


Foouisn Fe.ttow—He was short of news 


who told that his father was hung. 


LOW RATES, ETC. 

Cheap rates is one of the characteristics of our 
go-ahead age. The price of any given article, 
almost, that can be referred to, being fifty, sixty, 
and even seventy per cent. less at present than 
it was fifty years ago. Among the strong illus- 
trations of this fact is that of the present rates 
of letter postage all over the world, a plan that 
is not yet quite perfected. In this country, great 
advancement has been made; but we have not 
yet got a “ Penny Postage,” which a majority of 
the readers of this article will live to see and 
reap the advantage of;—this advantage, too, 
will not only redound to the convenience of the 
public, but to the pecuniary benefit, ultimately, 
of the national treasury. 

A movement is at present on foot in England, 
for the purpose of obtaining from the govern- 
ment a still further reduction of the rates charged 


letters. By an “ Ocean Penny Pos- 
“tage” is meant’ the single service of transport- 
ing a letter, weighing under half an ounce, from 
any port of the United Kingdom, to any port 
beyond sea, for one penny. The former reduc- 
tion in the inland postage was found to be at- 
tended with such excellent results, that there 
ought not to be much hesitation about adopting 
the regulation alluded to. The same argument 
applies to the United States. In the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, resolutions have lately been in- 
troduced in favor of an essential reduction of 
the rates of ocean postage. 

This is the principle as applied to the postage 
of letters. The same may be true, also, as itre- 
gards railroad fares and the cost of transatlantic 
passages and freight to all parts of the world. 
One can travel to-day, by land, from Boston to 
New Orleans, for what it cost forty years ago to 
make a trip from Boston to New York, and ac- 
tually perform the journey in a less period of 
time ! and from Boston to New York he may go 
for what his “ bread and cheese” used to cost 
him. and sleep the whole distance, making the 
trip between sunset and sunrise. 

But we see the matter is being agitated of 
raising the railroad fare on some of our northern 
routes, and the rates of charges for transporta- 
tion of freight, because, it is gravely said, the 
business does not pay. Letus tell the president 


and managers of these roads that raising the cost 
of travel upon these routes will never make the 
pay any better; they will, by that means, de- 
crease immensely their business, and prevent 
that growth of trade upon which they must rely 
for a profitable income. People who talk of 
raising the rates of fare on travel, in these days, 
are behind the times. 


AntTiquEe.—Ata late Presidential reception at 
Washington, a distinguished lady from the Em- 
pire State (the widow of the late illustrious De 
Witt Clinton, who is now for the first time in 
Washington), wearing the high crowned cap of 
Queen Elizabeth, like the last cocked hat of the 
revolution, worn by President Munroe, excited 
great interest. 


Mr. Georce Ciark has presented us with a 
lump of quartz, glittering with the gold, which he 
picked up in California. It does not look quite 
good enough to eat, but it does almost, and we 
are none the less obliged for the gift. 


Beauties or Monarcuy.—-The autocrats of 


fashion in Europe have issued a decree, interdict- 
ing the wearing of white vests by their subjects. 
The decree says, that only ballet singers, ser- 
vants, and showmen, should wear them. 


Persevertnc.—Mr. Henry Grinnell has again 
offered his vessels to the government; for another 


search for Sir John Franklin. He will fit them 
out himself as before, but asks to be furnished 


with officers and men from the navy. 


ReMEMBER THIS.—The man who would shoot 
a bird at this season of the year should live on 
husks, and sleep on a plate of thorns with his 
back bare. 


Sirver Corn.—Congress proposes to pass a 
law adding seven per cent. alloy to silver coin, 
to prevent its exportation. Also to issue three- 
dollar gold pieces. 

Mousicat.—We learn from Galignani’s (Paris) 
Messenger, that Thalberg, the great pianist, is 
about to start for America on a musical tour. 


Funny.—Eagles are beginning to be coined 


from “ golden opportunities.” 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Church, Mr. Charles W. Board- 
man to Miss Amanda M. Bateman. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Jeremiah EB. Neweomb, of 


By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr Jasper P. Moore 

y Rev. . Kirk, Rev. Leon Pilatte, of Paris, France, 

to Miss Julia P. Whittemore. 

By Kev. Dr. Ada.os, Mr. William F. Lawrence to Miss 
Tempie Blish. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Curtis, Mr. John J. Ed- 
mands to Miss Eliza A. Kimball. 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Teele, Mr. Nathan Crossman, Jr. 
to Miss Mary A. Babcock. 

At Salem, Mr. Charles R. P. Saunders to Miss Harriet C. 
Parrott ; Capt. Joseph Osgood to Miss Mary A. Emerton. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Moses H. Hale, 
Newbury port, to Miss Clarissa A. Preston. 

At Southboro’, by Rev. Mr. Curtis, Rev. Baxter Newton, 
of Leverett, to Miss Mary L. Curtis. 

At Middieboro’, by Rev. Mr. Thacher, Mr. Harrison 
Thrasher, of Taunton, to Miss Betsey A. Hartwell. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Halsey L. 
Fletcher to Mis Elizabeth K. Morse. 

At West Springfield, Mr. Oscar Hitchcock, of Buckland, 
to Miss Mary A. Ward. 

At Chatham, by Kev. Mr. Livesey, Mr. D. W. Edwards, 
of Falmouth, to Miss Mebitabie ¥. Hamilton. 


In this city, Mr. W lliam C. Glover, 44; Miss Maria Ed- 
gerly, 14; Mr. Samuel C. Titeomb, of 83; 
Mrs. Almira Turner, 38; Miss Aliza A. Murphy, 18; Miss 
Grae A. Hill, 56; Mr. Corbet Ludington, 5;; Mrs. Sarah 


Warren, 67: Mrs. Ernestina Boyden, 23; Mr. Mel- 
zard, 13; Mrs. Caroline E. Jacobs, 8. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Marcella A. Conant, 27. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph Smail, 23. 

At Medford, Mrs. Martha E. Foster, 24. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Saran M. Arnold, 42. 

At Newton, Mr. Hemam Bassett, 67. 

At Dedham, Miss Hannah M. Fisher, 23. 

At Scituate Harbor, Mr. Eli Jenkins, 84. 

At Ashland, Mrs. Rachel N. Whitney, 70. 

At Worcester, Mr. John D. Snow, 28. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Lydia G. Marsters, 86. 

67. 

t tol, N. il., Rev. Daniel O. Morton pastor of 

the Congiegational Caurch in that pl«ce. 

At Portland, Me, Mrs. Mary Dresser, 56; Mrs. Dorcas 
Bruster, of Buxton, 80 

At Kenvebunk, Me., Mrs. Mary 8. Bourne, 50. 

At Providence, R. 1., Mr. Hartford Tingley, 65; Mr. Rus- 
sell Sayles, of Gloucester, R. 1., 55. 

At Enfield, Ct., Mr. J. Lorman, 37. 

At New Yo.k, Mr. John Doggett, Jr., 45. 

At Antwerp, Mrs. Joanna U., wife of Capt. J. E. Scott, 
master of ship Adelaide Metcalt, of Boston. 

On board snip Leopard, b ingapore and Cal 
Mr. Joseph Jackman, of Newburyport, Mass., 23. 


SPLENBIB PLOTORIAL, 


—AND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of thie paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, # weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its p: 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
ani merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of b iful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font oi new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
ill i ihn weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 
The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, aud the rich array of origi- 
na! miscellany it presents, to iuguleate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 


TEEMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

{> One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy 
PicrorniaL Drawine-Room Companion, 


The Picrorntat Drawinc-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical ts throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 
Published every Saturday, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
CH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baiti St., Baltim 
treet, Cincinnati. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
THE COT IN THE VALE. 


BY THOMAS E. HILL. 


Down in the vale, ‘neath the evergreen’s shade, 
The pride and star of the fairy-like glade, 

It stands in its beauty, and angel-like there, 
Are gathered together the loved and the fair. 


Go, gaze on that scene of loveliness bright, 

The home of the gifted—home of delight ; 

And there thou wilt learn that talent and worth 
Claim oft seclusion as home of their birth. 


There, pictured as fair as the poet’s dream, 
Are pictures selected from life’s bright stream ; 
And soft. luring music, borne by the gale, 

» Makes paradise-like that bright, sunny vale. 


The song of the songster, the rippling stream, 
Reflecting in beauty the bright sunbeam ; 
The winding vine, and the floweret fair. 

You will always meet in your visit there. 


O, that cot in the glen, where music and song 

While long, bright, sweet hours of life's time along ; 

°T will live in remembrance on life’s rough soil, 

The home of my hope— that cot in the vale. 
Londonderry, Vi., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A COUNTRY WIFE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Tae Miss Calkins—or, as they were some- 
times wont to call themselves, the Misses Cal- 
kins—were two young ladies, who never omitted 
to congratulate themselves»that they lived “in 
town.” This more particularly, in contradis- 
tinction to anything that ever came from, or went 
to the country. The Old Bailey could not cer- 
tainly be a worse place, in their fancy, than was 
the expanse of territory that stretched beyond 
the walls of their pent-up streets. Nothing, they 
religiously believed, ever came to much in the 
country; and nobody ever was anything, who 
happened to live out of town. 

They were not even endowed young ladies, 
the two Misses Calkins, either in point of come- 
liness or gentle breeding. They were lankish, 
muddy complexioned, and had little grace to 
spare in their manners. Their social situation, 
too, was somewhat peculiar, and might possibly 
have been altogether responsible for the unset- 
tled and decidedly inconsistent character of their 
demeanor. They affected refined society, and 
kept the cheapest. Yet in doing as they did, 
they offered just patronage enough to the latter 
class, to assure them that they were capable of 
vastly superior social achievements. 

They shuddered to think that Miss Barstow 
—the lady who had just arrived from New York, 
with an inherited fortune—should chance to see 
a rustic cousin mount their steps; and could 
have gladly laid hold of his very respectable 
ears, and with main strength drawn him into the 
hall, if, by that means, their mortification might 
have been spared them. They never dared to 
speak of an acquaintance in the country to Mr. 
Heidenseik, the wholesale merchant, who had 
two or three times called, for fear the horrid syl- 
lables might jar on his delicate ear. And yet 
this fastidiousness did not betray itself in any- 
thing else. They had only laid their ban on 
the land that wasn’t duly taxed by a municipal 
corporation. It hardly mattered what a man 
was, after proving that he was at least mediocre, 
provided only he lived, moved and had his being 
“in town.” A green grocer, in town, was far 
before a gentleman from the country. 

And so they deluded themselves. They 
thought country life must be so much mixed up 
with stables, and horses, and cattle, and ploughs ; 
yet they lived almost directly opposite a livery 
stable themselves, and thought nothing of the 
inconvenience such a neighborhood would cer- 
tainly offer to well-bred and at all sensible coun- 
try people. Everything in the country was so 
very vulgar—they never thought of the word 
without unconsciously turning up their noses. 
And between vainly creeping after socicty in 
town and cutting it dead in the country, the two 
sisters Calkins made a pretty miscrable life of 
it. They could neither raise themselves to a 
high bench, nor settle themselves comfortably 
down in a lowone. And, always in a ferment 
lest people should wrongfally interpret their so- 
cial opinions, or mistake in respect to their social 
position, they were at heart looked down upon 
by one class, and hated by the other. 

For all this, however, Mr. Caleb Calkins was 
qui another sort of person. He langhed at 
his sisters, when they did not vex him; and 


when they were unfortunate enough to do that, 
he was ungallant enough to retort upon them 
his own and other people’s opinions of their 
very fastidious notions. Mr. Caleb Calkins rare- 
ly split hairs with anybody. If he had an opin- 
ion, any one could have it for the asking. And 
among other opinions that had become a part of 
the warp of his character, he really believed that 
all country people were not fools or clowns. 
And as to vulgarity of manners, he always said 
that there was vastly more of it in town than 
you could find anywhere in ten mile circuits 
about the country. He thought that simplicity 
and honest-heartedness always insured gentle 
behaviour, whether the intellect had been highly 
cultivated or not. 

In this, as in almost all other things, Mr. Ca- 
leb Calkins was unlike his sisters. Their infiu- 
ence over him was exceedingly small, and they 
went the wrong way to work to enlarge it; they’ 
protested, and he reasoned, they taunted, and 
he stung; they put on airs, be maddened them 
with clever ridicule. No armor of theirs, that he 
could not pierce with his arrows. Yet to them 
Caleb was totally invulnerable. 

He drove up to the stable one day, in an airy 

little one-horse carriage, and jumped out upon 
the ground. Taking his valise from the vehicle, 
he proceeded to cross the street to his father’s 
house. 
“There’s Caleb!” muttered Susan, who was 
the elder of the two sisters. The tone in which 
the syllables were given, was nothing by the 
side of the sour look that curdled in her counte- 
nance. 

“ Where do you suppose he’s been ?” muttered 
Charlotte, in reply. 

“ Been! Been off into the country, of course !” 
said Susan, laying a contemptuous stress on the 
word country, that was the best thing that could 
be got up of its kind. 

“To worship at the shrine of some rustic 
belle,” returned Charlotte. 

“Yes; do you think he can ever be cured of 
his nonsense* Do you believe there’s any hope 
of him ?” 

“Tm sure. I don’t know,” answered Charlotte. 
“TI hope he’s not going to mortify us with his 
country belle! I think he might not do just as 
he does. Why, he knows he could wait on al- 
most any young lady of our acquaintance, and 
yet he prefers to go off and hunt up some rustic 
beauty. I wonder he will do so.” 

“It is strange,” rejoined Susan; “ but I don’t 
know how we are to help it. And he’s so obsti- 
nate, too! You might as well try to turn 
stone in its opinion !” : 

“T know it,” chimed in Miss Charlotte. 

“T only wish he knew how his own sisters felt 
about his visiting such people.” 

“ And so do I,” returned Charlotte. “That I 
do, indeed !” 

“But even that might have no effect upon 
him.” 

“Just as likely as not.” 

“I don’t care,” said Susan, recovering her 
usual spirits, “I am going to tell him myself 
what a fool he is making of himself; and how 
he is mortifying his own family. If he don’t 
care for the feelings of his sisters, then he can’t 
live over and above happily with his wife.” 

“But do you know that he is off courting?” 
inquired the not yet satisfied Charlotte. 

“ Know it?’ replied Susan. “ Who is there 
that doesn’t know it? Haven't I been question- 
ed about it by Miss Sawyer, and had it thrown 
in my face by Miss Thompson, and been obliged 
to confess it to Miss Norton? And aint there 
a hundred others who would be glad to see us 
brought down by just such a thing as that? 
Just the thought of it—of Caleb’s marrying a 
country girl! Why, it’s absolutely preposterous! 
He must be out of his head !” 

“Something must be the matter with him,” 
acquiesced Miss Charlotte, playing with her 
dangling curls. 

Just at that moment the object of their earn- 
est animadversion came into the room. To see 
him, one would very naturally have thought it 
quite que-tionable whether he could even mortify 
such girls as his sisters. There was a wide dif- 
ference between him and them, even in the mat- 
ters of outward appearance. They might have 
been rather a little proud, than ashamed of him. 

“So you've got back!” exclaimed Susan, tak- 
ing care to direct her eyes to another corner of 
the room, 4 

“Yes, got back,” said he. “How do you all 
do?” 

_ “Jes of precious little consequence to you, I 
should think, how we do, or how we feel.” 


“Why, what now? What’s on the docket 
now ?” inquired he, pausing in the exploring 
circuit he was making over the room. 

“ What's the matter!” replied Susan, as she 
caught the burning eyes of Charlotte, “ matter 
enough, I should think! You've got back from 
one of your country excursions !” 

“ Yes, safe and sound,” said he. 

“ Yes,” testily chimed in Susan. 

“ And is it for that, that you feel so bad?” he 
asked, his eyes gleaming with fun, yet his brain 
full of the knowledge of the difficulty. 

“ Caleb,” exclaimed she, “you know what I 
mean !” 

“T am sorry to say that I believe I do,” he 
calmly replied. 

“It’s the talk your visits into the country 
make, that mortifies us so. We might be some- 
body, if ’twasn’t for being pulled back by just 
such things as this! Nobody will visit us, and 
we can’t be asked anywhere, if—” 

“If I take a ride out into the country occa- 
sionally !” interrupted Caleb. “Ha! ha!” 

“ You needn't laugh about it,” ventured Char- 
lotte. “It doesn’t make us laugh.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” again rung from his clear 
pipes. “ You will be cut off from all society, if 
I indulge in a turn in the country! What an 
idea !” 

“ Country people are vulgar,” said Susan, with 
emphasis ; “and when people know that our ac- 
quaintance lies among them, they will have no 
more to do with us.” 

“No, that’s what they wont,” added Charlotte. 


“I’m grieved to the heart about it, really,” 
said Caleb, affecting uncommon seriousness. 
“Tm really grieved about it—I wouldn’t be the 
means of denying you the benefits of really good 
society, girls, for something of a consideration : 
for I don’t honestly think you can well do with- 
out them.” 

The girls looked at him as if they could have 
gladly delivered him over into the hands of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

“ But I’ve gota bit of news for you,” continued 
he, with the utmost nonchalance; “ I’m going to 
be married !” 

“ Married !” shriecked Susan, holding up both 
hands. 

“ Married !” repeated Charlotte, rolling up her 
eyes to the wall. 

“ Yes, that’s the word,” returned Caleb. “I 
was going to invite you both to my wedding ; 
but you couldn’t stand by and see your brother 
throw himself away, by marrying a young lady 
from the country !” 

“ Are you really going to be married to a vul- 
gar country girl?” asked Susan, rising. 

“Tes” 

“ A country girl?” exclaimed Charlotte, like- 
wise rising. 

“Vos” 

Susan hurried from the room, without another 
syllable. Her face was burning crimson. 

Charlotte followed her in extreme haste. 

« Good-by !” shouted Caleb, after them. 

They responded by a vigorous slam of the 

door only. 
w they shall be cured of this nonsense,” 
ized Caleb, “ and the sooner the better. 
w nothing as yet of the name of my 
wife—how odd that word sounds to me, to be 
sure !—and I wont enlighten them.” 

And Caleb was quite as good as his word. 

Perhaps it was a month after this very delight- 
ful incident, or episode, that the two Misses 
Calkins, while sitting together in their parlor, 
one afternoon, heard the door-bell ring, and saw 
a boy deliver a billet-doux to the girl who an- 
swered the bell-pull. 

It was an invitation for the two sisters to at- 
tend a social party at the house of Miss Mary 
Broad, on the following Thursday evening. 
Such delight as they were in, can only be con- 
ceived by those who are in similar social cir- 
cumstances. They tried to recall the few times 
when they had been thrown into the society of 
Miss Broad; and thought of the trifling atten- 
tions she had ever vouchsafed to them on such 
occasions. They felt sure that their prospects 
were now looking up; even in spite of the igno- 
miny their brother Caleb insisted on bringing 
upon them. An invitation to the house of Mary 
Broad !—it was across the threshold of the best 
society in town. They were about equally di- 
vided in their minds between gratitude for the 
billet, and downright astonishment at its being 
sent at all. But there was no mistake in the 
superscription. It was forthem—for the Misses 
Susan and Charlotte Calkins. 


— 
Thursday evening ushered them into the bril- 
liantly lighted parlors of Miss Broad, to whom 
they lost no time in paying most obsequious at- 
tention. Their eyes were bedazzled with the 
brillianey of the scene. It was vastly more than 
they had dared to hope; and the sisters Calkins 
were most sanguine girls, too. 

They moved about in the crowds, almost un- 
noticed and unknown. Yet they were not the 
persons to stand long upon such trifles as that. 
They introduced themselves. They abhorred 
prudishness, so they said ; and the other extreme 
was the one they adopted. 

“ There’s Caleb !” exclaimed Charlotte. 

“Well done !” replied Susan. 

“T didn’t know he was to be here!” 

“Nor I,” said Susan. “I wonder how that 
happened ?” 

Caleb was there, and alone just at the moment 
they spied him. Their eyes were drawn from 
him, however, by the sight of a most lovely 
female, who had just then passed them, leaning 
on the arm of Miss Mary Broad. Both were 
accompanied by a gentleman unknown to them. 
They remarked the uncommon beauty of the 
stranger lady, and simultaneously wondered who 
she could be. They observed that she received 
very much of the attention of all parties, and 
were not a little chagrined to see their own 
brother Caleb conversing with her with quite a 
confidential air. They wondered how he could 
be acquainted with her; and a thousand times 
envied him his privilege. If the Misses Calkins 
were apt to be taken, as people say, with any- 
thing, it was with new and pretty faces. Caleb 
knew it, and enjoyed their feverishness to the 
utmost. He underwent no little exertion, too, 
in shunning contact with them during the whole 
evening. At midnight, or not very far from 

that hour, Caleb entered the parlor of his own 
residence. His sisters were already there, dis- 
cussing the evening's experience. 

“Caleb !” protested Susan, in a very tender 
and grief-stricken tone, when he opened the door 

“ Well, what?” asked he, seating himself. 

“Why couldn’t you show your sisters—your 
own sisters—a little attention, this evening? 
There we knew nobody; and you were enjoying 
yourself with Mary Broad and her friend—” 

“ Who was that lady ?” interrupted Charlotte. 

“ Yes, who was she ?” echoed Susan. 

“T believe she is a very intimate friend of Miss 
Mary’s,” replied Caleb, “ who is at present visit- 
ing there.” 

“But where is she from? and what is her 
name ?” persisted Susan. 

“She is from the country, girls,’ said Caleb, 
triumphantly. “Her name is Martha Allen. 
And in less than a month she will be Mrs. 
Cares 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SONG. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


I lang hae lo’ed thee, lassie, 
An’ wi’ a love that’s true ; 
For thou ’rt sae bonnie, lassie, 

A’ wi’ thy e’en 0’ blue. 


But my love I ne’er hae tauld, 
My tongue it was too weak ; 

An’ thy look was ever cauld, 
And sae I darena speak. 


Night an’ day I think o’ thee, 
-I canna wark or sleep ; 

Alas! there’s naething left to me, 
But for to sigh an’ weep. 


Syne be my dearie, lassie, 
0, be my bonnie wife! 
For thee I lo’e, sweet lassie, 
Far mair than light or life. 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1852. 


SINGULAR TRICK. 

An Indian sword player declared at a great 
ublic festival that he could cleave a small lime 
aid on a man’s palm without injury to the mem- 

ber; and the general (Sir Charles Napier) ex- 
tended his right hand for the trial). The sword- 
player, awed by his rank, was reluctant, and cut 
the fruit horizontally. Being urged to fulfil his 
boast, he examined the palm, said it was not to 
be experimented upon with safety, and refused 
to proceed. The general then extended his left 
hand, which was admitted to be suitable in form ; 
yet the Indian still declined the trial, and when 
pressed, twice waved his. thin keen edged blade 
as if to strike, and twice withheld the blow, de- 
claring he was uncertain of success. Finally he 


was forced to make trial, and the lime feil open, 
cleanly divided —the edge of the sword had just 
marked its passage over the skin without draw- 
ing a drop of blood.—Sir Charles 

in Scind 


Napier’s Ad- 
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AN ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

The Salina Advertiser states, that Dr. Rae, of 
the Hudson’s Bay service, arrived in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, from Pembina, by Dog Train, on the 
14th of February, on his way to England, to re- 
port to his government the result of his search 
for the missing Expedition of Sir John Frank- 
lin. He left Bear Lake (a point within the Arc- 
tic circle) near the last of April, 1851—returned 
to Gopper Mine River, June 10th, having trav- 
elled about 1000 miles, 300 of which had never 
been previously surveyed. The highest point 
attained in this direction was latitude 79 1-2 de- 
grees, longitude 119. He then descended the 
Copper Mine, traced the coast of Victoria’s 
Land, eastward and north, to longitude 101 de- 
grees, latitude 70 1-2 north—returning thence to 
the Copper Mine, August 18—ascended that 
river to Athabasca, thence by snow shoes to Red 
River Colony. No trace of Sir John Franklin 
was found. The Esquimaux had no intelligence 
of him, and had never seen white men before. 
Game, especially reindeer, was found in abun- 
dance. 


THE BURMESE WAR. 

An English paper says that “broadsides of 
cannon balls and volleys of bullets have passed 
between Burmese stockades and British vessels 
of war; some hundreds of the enemy have been 
killed and wounded—Commodore Lambert has 
declared the rivers of Burmah to be in a state 
of blockade ; all the foreigners in Rangoon, in- 
cluding several Americans, abandoning, for the 
most part, their property, have sought refuge on 
board the British vessels in the river, except 
some fifty or sixty unfortunate persons, whose 
dilatoriness in escaping gave time to the Bur- 
mese authorities to throw them into prison; in 
short, to all intents and purposes, a second Bur- 
mese war has commenced.” This intelligence 
has arrived just in time to enable our govern- 
ment to enlarge the powers of Com. Perry, in 
his visit to the Japanese Islands. 


A SAD STORY. 

The True American mentions the appearance 
in Trenton, of a man who has just been released 
from the State Prison, after serving a term of 
twenty years. During this time, the march of 
improvement has been so rapid, that almost 
every vestige of all that was familiar to him then 
has been swept away. Cities and towns have 
grown up; railroads and telegraphs have been 
established; the ocean is navigated by steam, in 
short, almost everything which to us appears old 
and void of novelty, must appear strange and 
wonderful to him. He entered his cell of 8 by 
10, a young man, and comes out with the marks 
of age, and the stamp of ignominy upon him. 


IncrEasE.—Thirty years ago the late James 
Amory purchased a tract of land, situated be- 
tween the Sixty-third and Seventy-third streets, 
New York, containing about sixty-three acres. 
For this tract he paid $4400. Within the past 
month, this property has been sold at augtion, 
having been divided into nearly 1000 lots, and 
the purchase money amounts to a trifle over 
$800,000. 


Stave Trape—A letter from Matanzas, da- 
ted 23d ult., says, “ The American brig Hanover 
landed 800 slaves on the island a short time be- 
fore, having been brought from the coast of 
Africa. The Hanover was fitted out at the port 
of New York. 


ConsECRATION OF A Synacocus.—The new 
Synagogue, congregation Oshabe Shalom, situ- 
ated in Warren street, between Elliot and Tre- 
mont streets, was consecrated on Friday of last 
week. 


Fisny.—The Boston Bee says, “The teacher of 
a school of fish informs us that shad and salmon 
will soon perch themselves on the benches of our 
market with a good ’eel of com place-ancy. We 
smelt it.” an 


Honor.—Dr. Hitcheock, of this city, has had 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery by the Dental College of Ohio, at the 
late Commencement. 


First Pray ry Boston—The first play ever 
performed in Boston was in 1656—and by an 
engine. It was free, ahd went off well. No- 
thing dry about it. 


Erarer Discovery.—A law suit is likely to 
grow out of it. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A horticultural society has been organized in 
New York city. 

The Hungarians in Iowa have sold out their 
claims at New Buda, and will leave for Texas. 

The Union Bank of New Orleans have recov- 
ered $50,000 against the McDonough estate. 

Why is love like a fire? Because it burns 
brightest when everything around is dark. 

The Salem Register says, pear and peach buds 
have been blasted by late cold weather. 

The stores of John Smith and John Currier 
were destroyed by fire in Readfield, Maine, last 
Monday week. 

Mr. Epes Sargent’s Standard ~ with 
an original Treatise on Oratory and Elocution, 
is now before the public. 

John C. Dunn, comedian, is reported to have 
been washed overboard and drowned, while en 
route from New York to California. 

Accounts from Pernambuco report the 
fever decreasing. About one-fourth o 
attacked died. 

The law against the circulation of foreign 
small notes in Delaware, goes into operation on 
the first of May. The penalty is $10. 

A watch consists of 992 pieces; 23 trades 
and probably 215 persons were employed in 
making it. 

The Eagle Hotel at Concord. N. H., is to be 
rebuilt, at a cost of $35,000, and is designed to 
be the best hotel in the State. 

In Col. Bigler’s yard, in Sacramento city, may 
be seen a beautiful tree, with nutmegs upon it, 
in nearly a ripe state. 

On Sunday week, during a fracas in New 
York, a man named Ward, from Memphis, shot 
another named Schabel, killing him instantly. 

The first duel in New England was fought by 
two servants, with a sword and dagger.—Neither 
of them was killed, but both were wounded. 


It is stated that, within the last few weeks, over 
$8000 worth of guano has arrived at Seaford, 
Delaware, for the use of farmers in that vicinity. 

The House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts,on Tuesday week, passed the following: 
“ Aliens may take, hold, transmit or convey real 
estate.” This is a short bill. 

The Western papers generally speak of the 
unusual amount of breadstuffs and grain on 
hand, waiting the opening of inland navigation, 
for transportation to market. 

Mrs. Brinkerhof, residing in the outskirts of 
Detroit, was killed on the 17th ult., by a gun 
shot by some person unknown. The house was 
robbed of some $25 in cash. “f 

The late Ephraim Holbrook, of New York, 
after providing liberally for his relations, be- 
queathed the balance of his estate, about 
$300,000, to charitable and religious purposes. 

An English newspaper states, that the Duke 
of Wellington has received, in reward for his 
services, from the British government, thirteen 
millions of dollars. 

A calf, with neither fore or four legs has been 
born in Tiverton, R. I; in the region where the 
fore legs are usually found, there are no stumps, 
protuberances, or processes, whatever. 

Confectionary, of a new kind, such as is fla- 
vored by the various fruits, is pronounced very 
injurious to health, by Prof. Mapes. It contains 
poisonous acids. 

The ladies of Bangor, Me., gave a Levee in 
that city, on Thursday evening, last week, for 
the benefit of the poor—at which $501 were col- 
leated, and handed over to the city missionary. 

A letter from Havana announces that Count 
Moraiol has not been appointed Captain Gene- 
ral, to succeed Concha, as the queen refuses to 
accept the latter’s resignation. 


Partridges in great numbers have bee 
up in Maryland, for the sake of letti 
loose in the spring, thereby preservin 


game. 

— Cartan, Esq., the eee of the 
Dundalk (Ireland) Democrat, has been arrested 
at the order of the British government for pub- 
lishing a series of seditious libels. 

They are catching shad and herring very 
abundantly in the Potomac. The shad, how- 
ever, sell for 75 cents a pair, and the herring for 
25 cents a bunch. 

The St. Louis papers mention a snag in the 
Mississippi River, at Bainbridge, which has re- 
pci ‘sunk three steamboats and crippled a 
fourth, and is still as good as new. 


The Virginia Central Railroad was, on Mon- 
day, the 15th ult. opened to Woodville, eight 
miles beyond Charlottsville. One hundred and 
five miles are now finished. 

The East Bostonians are taking measures for 
the erection of a spacious and elegant public 
hall, such as they have for some time much 
needed. 

The Panama Echo says, that no man desiring 
to go to California. should have one cent less 
than $250 after arriving at Chagres, even for 
travelling in the cheapest style. 

Fifty miles of the Virginia Central Railroad, 
from the junction to Gordonsville, are about to 
be laid with a T rail. No road in tke country 
needs it more. 

The United Service Gazette understands that 
it is not the intention of the English government 
to replace the regiments ordered home from 


llow 
those 


Canada and Nova Scotia. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Another batch of political prisoners had left 
Havre for Cayenne. 


The arming of the fortifications of Paris, at 
last accounts, was proceeding actively. 


The second edition of the Life of Marlbo- 
rough, by Alison, is spoken of by the British 
press in terms of high praise. 

Accounts from Athens of Feb. 17, state that 
all the Poles of distinction resident there have 
been ordered to leave the country. 


Orders have been given not to admit into the 
— territory any of the Poles expelled from 
ens. 


The London Times announces the failure of 
Ritchie Bros, connected with the West India 
trade—liabilities between £50,000 and £100,000. 


A work by M. Guizot, on Corneille and his 
Times, is announced in London. It is, however, 
but a translation or new edition of a work of 
old date. 

A copious biography of Stephen Girard is in 
course of publication in a weekly journal in 
Paris, La Semaine. It is written by a French 
resident of Philadelphia. 

The health of ex-Secretary Walker, now in 
Liverpool, is said to be such as to excite the 
liveliest apprehensions for his life. He is con- 
fined to his bed at Ryegate, near Brighton. 


A telegraphic dispatch from Plymouth of the 
12th, announces the arrival of the steamer Bos- 
phorus, Penzance, with news of the termination 
of the war at the Cape and the unconditional 
surrender of the Kaffirs. 


From Switzerland the report of the settlement 
of the troubles with France is confirmed; and it 
is understood that Switzerland substantially 
agrees to all that France demands, namely, the 
expulsion of the refugees. 


The birth-day of Washington was celebrated 
at Naples in an appropriate manner. In the 
evening, a brilliant fete was given by Mr. Morris, 
U.S. Charge. Among the guests were Peter C. 
Brooks and lady, and Miss Winthrop, of Boston. 


M. Thouvenal, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Manich, has been appointed Director of Political 
Affairs in the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
M. Armand Marrast, who distinguished himself 
so much after the February revolution, is dead. 


The Russian government have ordered the 
importation of 6000 chests of tea by the Russian 
American Company from Shanghai into Cron- 
stadt, paying no higher duty than that received 
by way of Kiatya, the object being to press the 
advantages of a maritime correspondence with 
China, in preference to the caravans crossing 
the Tartar frontier. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Immoderate care is a spiritual canker 
that doth waste and dispirit. 


—tThe truly great have never been destitute 
of some proper sense of religion. 


——wWe are not called upon to exercise judg- 
ment so much as mercy and love. 


—Money may, be the root of all evil, but 
little good can be effected without its aid. 


—Pride is not the heritage of man ; humility 
should dwell with frailty, and atone for ignor- 
ance, error and imperfection. 


——Hither the future or the past is written in 
every face, and makes us, if not melancholy, at 
least mild and gentle. 

—When the thoughts are not employed on 
things, it is usual to turn them on persons. A 
good man has not the leisure to be censorious; 
so that censure or tattling is the property of 
idleness. 


—Man is born a hero, and it is only by dark- 
ness and storms that heroism gains its greatest 
and best development and illustration—then it 
kindles the black cloud into a blaze of glory, 
and the storm bears it more rapidly to its destiny. 

——Human affections are the leaves, the foli- 
age, of our being—they catch every breath, and 
in the burden and heat of the day, they make 
music and motion in a sultry world. Stripped 
of that foliage, how unsightly is human nature. 

——A fool, says the Arab proverb, may be 
known by six things—anger without cause, 
speech without profit, change without motive, 
inquiry without object, putting trust in a stran- 
ger, and not knowing his friends from his foes. 

—Nothing is so degrading to our nature, 
nothing so well calculated to divest man of all 
nobility of soul, as the skepticism which ques- 
tions his future existence—the infidelity which 
consigns the hope of immortality to the grave. 

——Would you have influence with those who 
look to you for guidance and instruction? Bear 
with you the law of kindness Would youcom- 
mand their respect? Let your words, though 
they inflict pain for the time, drop kindly from 
your lips. 

—The rich odors, so grateful to the senses, 
which float in our atmosphere, are tiny atoms, 
escaping from the dewy petals of the rose or 
lily, which blossoms at our feet. Meet emblems 
are those odors—fioating round us all unseen— 
of the influence of “ fitly spoken” words. 

——There is nothing like courage in misfor- 
tune. Next to faith in God, and in his over- 
ruling P »vidence, a man’s faith in himself is 
his sal. .cion. It is the secret of all power and 
sucer-«. It makes a man strong as the pillared 
iron ; or elastic as the springing steel. 


Joker's 


Brewers are constantly ailing. 


Most tailors leave the world in “ fits "—though 
their customers seldom do. 


Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in which 
each party thinks he has cheated the other. 

Critic—A large dog that goes unchained, and 
barks at everything he does not comprehend. 

Down east they put a fellow in jail for swind- 
ling. The audacious scamp dried snow and sold 
it for salt. 


Digby says, that notwithstanding the severity 
of the season, he has suffered more from a “ cold 
shoulder” than he ever did from a cold winter. 

An Irish paper says, that among those mortal- 
ly wounded at Waterloo, was Major O’Brien, 
afterwards mayor of Dublin. i 

The man who is in favor of selling Faneuil 
Hall carried a of mosquitoes to a dentist 
the other day, and asked him what he would 
give for their teeth. 

A milkman may have a habit of stopping dai- 
ly near the river, and not excite suspicion; but 
when we find his little boy fishing for minnows 
in the milk pans, we begin to have our doubt ! 


England is said sometimes to have the consti- 
tution of a horse, but it would seem that France 
is just now threatened with the constitution of 
an ass.— Punch. 


When the morning stars “sang together,” 
which one sang the air ?—Clevelund Herald. 

Lyra, of course, she can go the highest—Scioto 
Gazette. 

A distinguished writer says: “There is but 
one place in the Bible where the girls are com- 
manded to kiss the men, and that is the Golden 
Rule: “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


The following is now being debated before 
the Tilletudlem Lyceum: “ Which causes a girl 
the most pleasure—to hear herself praised or 
another gal run down.” We shall issue the de- 
cision in an extra. 


They have a new plan for the demolition of 
bed bugs, in North Carolina. It is done by 
steam; one wheel catches them by the nose, 
another draws their teeth, while a neat piston 
rod punches arsenic down their windpipe. 

An auctioneer exclaimed : “ Why, really, la- 
dies and gentlemen, I am giving these things 
away!” “Are you?” said an old lady; “ well, I 
will thank you for the silver pitcher you have in 
your hand.” 

A few years since, at the celebration of our 
national anniversary, a poor pedler who was pre- 
sent, being called upon for a toast, offered the 
following : 

“ Here is health to poverty ; it sticks to a man 
when all his friends forsake him.” 

“You have a bad cold, Mr. Brummel,” ob- 
served an acquaintance to the prince of dandies. 

“Why do you know,” said he, “that on the 
Brighton road, the other day, that infidel Wes- 
ton, my valet, put me into a room with a damp 
stranger !” 

The two queerest people in the world are Mr. 
Wikoff and Miss Gamble, particularly the latter— 
she would and she wouldn’t; she wanted to and 
she didn't; she said no yes and yes no; was “all 
ways of a Sunday,” just like the wind when it 
blew the chimney into our coffee pot. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Norhin~ ~f 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its _...u8; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is gencrally acknowledged that the F1iaq is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best ju'<cs, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


INNAL PAPER 
ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, . ‘ $2 00 
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One copy of the Fiac oF ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL DRawing-Room Companion, one year, for $5 00 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
PUDLISUER oF THE FLAG oF OUR UNION. 

The can be obtained at any the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and cf newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 
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ST. THOMAS. 

Above, we give a view of this 
island, situated in lon. 65 26 
west, lat.18 22north. The capi- 
tal, the only town in the island, 
is also called St. Thomas. The 
bay, at the head of which the 
town lies, is almost circular—the 
entrance being by a neck guard- 
ed by two forts. The import- 
ance of St. Thomas, as a place 
of trade and commerce, is too 
well known to need extended 
reference. It is pre-eminently 
a mercantile town. It is what is 
called a free port—nearly a 
description ot goods being ad- 
mitted at one uniform rate of 
duty, which is small, being little 
more than one per cent. Except 
during the temporary occupation 
of the island by England, from 
1807 to 1814, St. Thomas has 
for a long time been in posses- 
sion of Denmark. The town 

ssesses news-room, an ice- 

ouse, several churches of im- 

sing structure, and a boarding- 

use on & somewhat gigantic 
scale. But its distinguishing 
characteristic is as a place of 
trade—a fact evinced by no cir- 
cumstance more strongly than 
by the great number and large 
extent of the stores of the mer- 
chants, and the immense piles of 
valuable merchandize which they 
are seen to contain. The mer- 
chants of St. Thomas have long 
enjoyed, and continue to enjoy, 
a large amount of prosperity, 
and their hospitalities are on a 
commensurate with their 
wealth and importance. 

We also give a pfuresque 
view of the market-place of St. 
Thomas, where the various pro- 
ducts of the interior are exposed 
on sale. These market scenes 
are a peculiar feature of the West 
India Islands, and here not only 
the daily wants of the inhabitants 
of the town are met, but they are 
the marts where. the. commercial 
business of the islands is trans- 
acted. Here, as at the bazaars 
of the East, the merchent princes 
do congregate and bear away the 
products of trade to other climes. 
Altogether the two scenes on this 

will give our readers a 
Fin's-eye view of the island and 
its belongings, which will doubt- 
less interest them. 


GLEASOWS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM SOMPATION. 


VIEW OF THE ISLAND OF 8ST. 
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MARKET PLACE, AT ST. THOMAS. 
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